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Montana  loses  national 
treasure,  Agnes 
"Oshanee"  Kenmille 

By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Beloved  Salish  elder  Agnes  “Oshanee”  Kenmille  died 
Feb.  1 1  in  Ronan.  She  was  93. 

Bom  Agnes  Cullooyah  in  1916,  her  father  died  when 
she  was  seven  and  her  mother  died  five  years  later.  She 
grew  up  speaking  Salish  and  English. 

The  reservation  was  still  relatively  young  then, 
shaped  by  a  treaty  signed  in  1864.  Her  parents  were 
among  the  Indians  who  were  forced  to  leave  their  native 
lands  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley  for  the  Flathead. 

She  was  married  at  age  14  to  Edward  Stasso,  who 
died  within  a  year  of  tuberculosis.  They  had  one  child. 

She  then  married  Joe  Mathias,  who  was  killed  six 
years  later  in  a  landslide  while  helping  to  build  Ken- 
Dam  on  the  Flathead  River.  They  had  two  children. 

By  the  time  she  was  a  young  woman,  Kenmille  was 
already  famous  on  the  reservation  for  her  tanning, 
sewing  and  beadwork.  “I  was  only  20  and  everybody 
already  knows  me,”  she  said  in  an  interview  several 
years  ago. 


2010  Governor's  Arts  Awards  Nominations 

DUE  APRIL  26,  2009.  See  page  5. 

Artist's  Innovation  Award  Applications 

DUE  MAY  1 ,  2009.  See  page  23 


Agnes  “Oshanee”  Kenmille 

(Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts) 


Poet  Laureate  Nominations 

DUE  MAY  4,  2009 

Montana  Indian  Business  Alliance  Artists 
Marketing  Workshop  April  20-21,  Missoula 

DEADLINE  APRIL  10,  2009.  See  page  9. 


Art  funding  weaves 
through  legislature 

By  Arlynn  Fishbaugh 
MAC  Executive  Director 

The  legislative  budget  hearings  began  the  second  week 
of  the  session.  MAC’S  budget  is  located  in  House  Bill  2, 
along  with  all  other  state  agency  budgets. 

The  first  subcommittee  to  hear  MAC’S  budget  is 
the  Joint  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
comprised  of  Rep.  Dan  Villa,  chairman.  Anaconda; 

Sen.  Debby  Barrett,  vice-chair,  Dillon;  Rep.  Bill  Glaser, 
Huntley;  Sen.  Bob  Hawks,  Bozeman;  Rep.  Roy  Holland- 
sworth,  Brady;  and  Sen.  Jim  Peterson,  Buffalo. 

When  revised  revenue  projections  came  in  late  this 
fall,  the  Governor  made  a  new  round  of  cuts  to  the  state 
budget  before  presenting  it  to  the  Legislature  before  the 
session. 

As  part  of  the  cuts,  he  reduced  all  new  funding 
increases  (except  for  fixed  costs  and  what  are  called 
“Present  Law  Adjustments”)  from  MAC’S  budget,  as  he 
did  for  many  other  state  agencies.  The  budget  (HB  2) 
takes  an  entire  legislative  session  to  be  completed,  and  is 
usually  only  finalized  the  last  minute  of  the  session. 

The  Governor  asks  every  state  agency  to  support  his 
budget  since  state  agencies  are  part  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Montana  Cultural  Advocacy  -  the  state’s 
arts  advocacy  organization  -  is  supporting  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  budget,  as  well. 

For  the  budget  hearing,  MAC  prepared  a  PowerPoint 
presentation  on  the  agency  to  give  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  an  overview  of  what  MAC  does  and  its  impact  on 
the  state.  The  photos  and  stories  that  grantees  have 
provided  as  part  of  their  Public  Value  Partnerships  and 
the  arts  education  residency  program  were  invaluable 
aids  in  giving  the  legislative  committee  a  picture  that  not 
only  shows  their  fine  work,  but  reveals  first-hand  (from 
the  person  receiving  the  benefit)  their  strategic  use  of 
public  dollars. 


See  Ami's  Addendum  on  page  2 


Links  to  all  programs  are  on  our  homepage;  www.art.mt.gov. 


See  Agnes  Kenmille  on  page  2 


MAC  DEADLINES  APPROACH 


Economic  stimulus 
compromise  bill 
includes  arts  funding 

As  this  issue  of  Slate  of  the  Arts  was  ready  to  ship  to 
the  printer  on  Feb.  1 3,  late-breaking  news  came  that  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  were  set  to  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  economic  stimulus  legislation 
-  H.R.I,  the  American  Recovery  and  Reinvestment  Act. 

The  compromise  bill  re-instates  $50  million  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  removes  lan¬ 
guage  amended  in  a  week  ago  that  would  have  severely 
hindered  arts  organizations’  ability  to  participate  in  this 
stimulus  package. 

The  compromise  version  of  the  bill,  with  tax  breaks 
and  spending  totaling  $789  billion,  stipulates  that  the  arts 
funding  goes  for  grants  to  activities  and  projects  “which 
preserve  jobs  in  the  nonprofit  arts  sector  threatened  by 
declines  in  philanthropic  and  other  support  during  the 
current  economic  downturn,”  with  40  percent  of  the 
amount  going  to  state  arts  agencies  and  regional  arts  or¬ 
ganizations  (“in  a  manner  similar  to  the  agency’s  current 
practice”)  and  the  remainder  going  out  in  competitive 
grants  from  the  NEA. 


See  Stimulus  Package  on  page  5 


The  inaugural  members  of  Montana’s  Circle 
of  American  Masters  in  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  were  honored  Jan.  29  at  the  State  Capitol 
in  Heiena.  Honorees  include:  front  row,  left  to 
right:  Jackie  Larson  Bread  (Great  Falls),  Mary 
Lou  Big  Day  (Pryor),  Sylvia  Johnson  Overby 
(Plentywood),  Judy  Ericksen  (Great  Falls),  and 


Al  Chandler  Goodstrike  (Hays).  Back  row,  L  to 
R:  George  Holt  (Dillon),  Tilton  Old  Bull  (who  gave 
a  Prayer  Song  at  the  ceremony),  Elaine  Snyder 
(Kalispell),  Richard  Charlson  (Carter),  Lt.  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Bohlinger,  Jessie  Clemans  (Poison), 
Edward  Caffrey  (Great  Falls)  and  Glenn  Goldth- 
wait  (Sheridan). 
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Let  your 

lawmakers 

know! 

If  you  find 
this  newspaper 
valuable,  let  the 
governor  and 
your  legislators 
know!  You  can 
contact  them 
easily  through  the 
web. 

Send  com¬ 
ments  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  at  governor. 
mt.gov/contact/ 
commentform. 
asp  and  find 
your  legislators 
at  leg.mt.gov/ 
css/sessions/ 
60th/roster. 
asp?HouselD=0& 
SessionlD=91 . 


Arni  ’s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 

Legislative  update  (from  page  1) 


Grantees  groan  when  they  have  to  do  their 
final  reporting  with  photos  and  all  the  other 
information  -  but  1  can  tell  you  that  this  is 
extremely  important  in  helping  us  prove  the 
worth  of  public  funding  for  the  arts. 

This  year  grantees  did  a  superlative  job, 
and  1  thank  you  so  much!  I  kept  going  through 
photos  and  final  reports  in  our  files  and  kept 
exclaiming,  “Wow  -  this  is  just  what  we  need!” 
I  ran  into  Kristin  Han  Burgoyne’s  office  at  one 
point  to  tell  her  how  proud  I  was  of  our  grant¬ 
ees  and  how  they  had  come  through  with  just 
what  we  had  asked  for  and  needed. 

During  the  budget  hearing,  MAC  member 
Rob  Quist  cited  some  of  the  great  stories  the 
agency  has  been  told  about  the  “return  on 
investment”  of  its  arts  education  and  the  Public 
Value  Partnership  programs.  My  sincere  thanks 
to  Rob  for  his  very  valuable  help! 

We’ve  printed  these  stories  in  a  separate 
article  in  this  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts.  Be  sure 
to  look  for  them  -  they  are  really  great! 

MAC  was  also  joined  by  two  members  of 
the  Copper  Village  Art  Museum  and  Heritage 
Center’s  board  of  directors,  Sally  Ralston  and 
Susan  Cannes,  who  spoke  of  the  arts  council’s 
support  to  the  statewide  arts  service  orga¬ 
nizations,  like  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
Director’s  Association  (MAGDA)  and  how  this 
helps  rural  Montana.  Steve  Bender,  a  top  of¬ 
ficial  from  the  state’s  Information  Technology 
division,  testified  about  the  progress  on  design¬ 
ing  MAC’S  database.  They  all  did  a  wonderful 
job! 

MAC  is  pleased  to  report  that  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  approved  the  budget.  This  may  change 
at  any  time  as  the  budget  wends  its  way 
through  House  Appropriations,  the  full  House, 
Senate  Finance  and  Claims,  the  full  Senate, 
the  Governor  and  a  probably  “free”  confer¬ 
ence  committee  at  the  end  of  the  session  in  late 
April.  There  is  talk  of  potential  cuts  coming, 
due  to  revenue  declines,  so  we’ll  keep  our 
fingers  crossed! 

Legislative  news  on  other  fronts 

The  Cultural  Trust  grants  are  in  HB  9, 
scheduled  for  hearings  at  press  time  for  this 
newspaper.  MAC  is  not  expecting  any  prob¬ 
lems  with  this  bill,  although  there  may  be 
changes  along  the  way.  Of  course,  anything  can 
happen,  so  it’s  cautious  optimism  here. 

Rep.  Robin  Hamilton  of  Missoula  requests 
that  MAC  be  authorized  to  reimburse  travel 
expenses  for  the  Poet  Laureate  through  HB 
274.  Rep.  Hamilton  did  a  fine  job  of  presenting 
his  bill.  Rick  Newby  testified  as  a  proponent,  as 


did  the  Montana  Cultural  Advocacy’s  lobbyist, 
Andrew  Geiger.  This  bill  passed  in  committee 
and  now  heads  to  the  House  and  then  on  to  the 
Senate. 

I’ll  keep  you  posted  as  newsworthy  events 
occur. 

Getting  a  grip  amidst 
economic  turmoil 

The  national  economic  turmoil  makes  many 
people  feel  out  of  control,  if  not  outright  scared. 
One  of  the  ways  to  help  get  through  shaky  times 
is  to  take  control  of  something  you  can  control, 
like  how  we  spend  our  time  and  how  we  set 
priorities. 

Kristin  Han  Burgoyne  is  a  fan  of  flylady.com 
-  a  fabulous  website  built  on  the  notion  that  you 
can  accomplish  any  size  project,  despite  how 
daunting,  if  you  just  work  at  it  15  minutes  a  day. 

A  “Managing  Priorities  and  Projects”  class 
taken  several  years  ago  also  offered  suggestions 
worth  revisiting  and  remembering  at  times  like 
this.  These  ideas  provide  structure  and  advice  to 
help  us  better  handle  both  work  and  life. 

Time  can't  be  managed. 

Only  you  can  be  managed. 

You  can  either  spend  time  ... 
or  invest  it. 

All  of  us  think  we’re  going  to  have  more  time 
in  the  future  to  get  those  big  projects  done,  get 
organized,  prioritize  our  lives  and  work.  But  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  constant  state  of  over-com¬ 
mitment. 

We’ve  developed  some  bad  habits.  And  habits 
can  help  determine  success.  A  habit  is  skill, 
knowledge  and  desire  coming  together.  Did 
you  know  it  takes,  on  the  average,  21  days  to 
develop  a  habit? 

Successful  people  start  every  day  with  a  pur¬ 
pose.  That  purpose  boils  down  to  priorities. 

Five  key  success  habits  highly  effective  pro¬ 
fessionals  share: 

1.  Keep  a  balance  between  your  professional 
and  personal  life.  In  other  words:  My  job  is  my 
job.  My  life  is  my  life.  But  my  job  is  not  my 
life. 

2.  Begin  with  an  end  in  mind  -  remember  the 
purpose  thing  above?  The  end  in  mind  should 
answer: 

Where  do  you  want  to  go? 

Why  is  it  important? 

How  are  you  going  to  get  it  done? 

3.  Have  a  plan.  A  plan  is  a  thought  turned 
into  action. 


4.  Know  how  to  say  “no”  with  tact. 

5.  Have  a  personal  development  strategy.  This 
means  invest  in  your  own  professional  devel¬ 
opment  and  learning.  Don’t  only  rely  on  your 
office,  if  you  work  in  an  office  setting,  to  expand 
your  knowledge  base.  Invest  in  this  yourself. 

And  finally,  remember  that  plans  and  goals  are 
only  a  wish  list  if  they  are  not  written  down. 

How  do  we  prioritize? 

It’s  time  to  take  a  fun  quiz.  (Well,  it’s  fun 
if  you  don’t  share  it  with  anyone  because  the 
answers  could  be  frightening.)  Answer  these 
questions  yes  or  no,  being  absolutely  honest  with 
yourself 

1 . 1  do  what  I  like  before  I  do  what  I  don’t  like. 

2. 1  do  the  things  I  know  how  to  do  faster  than 
the  things  I  don’t  know  how  to  do. 

3. 1  do  the  things  that  are  easiest  before  doing 
the  things  that  are  hard. 

4. 1  tackle  small  jobs  before  I  tackle  large  jobs. 

5. 1  do  things  for  which  the  resources  are  read¬ 
ily  available. 

6. 1  sometimes  do  unscheduled  things  before  I 
do  scheduled  things. 

7. 1  respond  to  demands  from  others  before  I 
respond  to  demands  from  myself 

8. 1  do  things  that  are  urgent  before  I  do  things 
that  are  important. 

9. 1  readily  respond  to  crises  and  emergencies. 

10. 1  do  interesting  things  before  I  do  uninter¬ 
esting  things. 

1 1,  I  do  things  that  are  politically  expedient. 

12. 1  do  things  that  provide  the  most  closure. 

13. 1  respond  on  the  basis  of  who  wants  it. 

14. 1  work  on  things  in  the  order  of  their  ar¬ 
rival. 

15. 1  work  on  the  squeaky  wheel  principle. 

Well  that  was  exhausting,  since  we  know 

there’s  a  reason  why  they  are  asking  these  ques¬ 
tions.  To  cheer  us  up,  let’s  remember  that  we 
can’t  organize  ants  for  a  picnic. 

Ending  procrastination 

Remember  that  at  the  outset,  we  are  to  begin 
with  an  end  in  mind  that  answers  these  ques¬ 
tions: 

•  Where  do  you  want  to  go? 

•  Why  is  it  important? 

•  How  are  you  going  to  get  it  done? 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  many  people 
have  is  with  procrastination.  Of  course,  the  “fly 
lady”  I  mentioned  earlier  has  a  great  strategy  for 
dealing  with  that ...  and  it’s  the  first  suggestion 
below  that  we  learned  in  our  class: 

A  seven-step  formula  for  ending  procrastina¬ 
tion: 

1.  Break  large  projects  into  smaller  parts. 

2.  Start  with  something  you  enjoy. 

3.  Set  a  series  of  small  realistic  deadlines. 

4.  Motivate  yourself  again  and  again. 

5.  Make  a  conscious  effort  to  remember:  “It 
won’t  be  perfect!” 

6.  Get  started  now. 

7.  Promise  yourself  a  reward  for  each  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Next  issue:  What  do  bowling  balls,  water, 
sand  and  pebbles  have  to  do  with  getting  your 
organizational  life  together? 
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Agnes  Kenmille  (from  page  1) 


In  1943,  she  married  Camille  Kenmille, 
a  Kootenai  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
reservation,  and  they  settled  in  Elmo.  They 
had  four  children,  all  sons. 

Kenmille  continued  to  tan  hides  and 
make  her  traditional  buckskin  garb.  She  also 
became  a  fluent  speaker  of  Kootenai  and  was 
one  of  the  few  people  on  the  reservation  to 
have  mastered  both  native  languages. 

She  taught  Salish  at  Two  Eagle  River 
School  in  Pablo  and  shared  her  tanning 
talents  during  twice-yearly  classes  at  Salish 
Kootenai  College. 

Her  beaded  leather  gloves  have  found 
their  way  onto  many  famous  hands,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  AJ  Gore,  Muhammed  Ali,  Ted 
Turner  and  Montana’s  governors  for  the  past 
40  years.  She  presented  Hillary  Clinton  a 
pair  of  her  handcrafted  moccasins  when  the 
current  Secretary  of  State  visited  the  Rat- 
head  Reservation  last  year,  while  vying  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination. 


A  revered  elder  among  the  Salish  and  Koo¬ 
tenai  people,  she  led  the  women  in  the  War 
Dance  at  local  powwows,  often  wearing  the 
dress  she  made  for  herself  of  white  buckskin 
with  a  solid  beaded  top  of  red  roses  against  a 
brilliant  blue  background. 

In  2003,  she  was  named  a  National  Heri¬ 
tage  Fellow,  the  nation’s  highest  honor  in  folk 
and  traditional  arts,  and  received  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Arts  Award  in  2001.  Her  list  of  awards 
also  included  an  Honorary  Associate  Arts 
Degree,  Distinguished  Service  Award  and 
the  Education  "Visionary  Award  from  Salish 
Kootenai  College  in  Pablo,  where  a  building 
on  campus  is  named  after  her. 

She  made  the  news  again  last  fall  when  she 
registered  to  vote  in  a  U.S.  election  for  the 
first  time,  at  age  92. 

A  remembrance  of  this  remarkable  woman 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  State  of  the 
Arts. 
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Congrats  to... 


s 


Bill  Harley 


Bozeman  resident  Greg  Mortenson,  who  has  been  nominated  for  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  by  U.S.  Representative  Denny  Rehberg.  The  nominat¬ 
ing  letter  was  signed  by  Rehberg  and  five  other  members  of  Congress  and 
submitted  to  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee  in  Oslo,  Norway,  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  “Greg  Mortenson’s  work  advancing  children’s  education  in  volatile 
countries  encompasses  these  values,”  Rehberg  said.  “I  can  think  of  no 
one  more  deserving  of  this  award.”  Mortenson  co-founded  the  Central 
Asia  Institute,  which  is  dedicated  to  establishing  schools  primarily  for 
girls  in  remote  mountainous  areas  of  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  letter 
noted  that  educating  girls  in  these  areas  “remains  controversial,”  but  that 
“Mr.  Mortenson  understands  the  tremendous  positive,  peaceful  impacts 
that  educated  girls  and  women  have  on  societies  around  the  world.” 

He  details  his  struggles  and  successes  in  the  bestselling  book.  Three 
Cups  of  Tea,  co-written  with  journalist  David  O.  Relin. 

-  from  The  MissouUan,  Jan.  8 

Montana  Public  Radio  and  Montana 
PBS,  which  helped  spearhead  and  produce 
Bill  Harley’s  Grammy-winning  CD,  Yes  to 
Running.  The  project  was  recorded  live  dur¬ 
ing  two  concerts  in  June  2007  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Theatre  in  Missoula  in  front  of  a  packed 
house.  On  his  website,  Harley  thanks  KUFM 
and  KUSM’s  operations  manager  Daniel 
Dauterive,  “who  hatched  the  idea  for  the 
concert  and  did  such  a  good  job  of  producing 
it.  Their  commitment  to  programming  for 
kids  and  families  is  incredible.”  In  a  recent 
interview  on  KUFM,  the  station’s  program 
director  Michael  Marsolek,  who  recorded 
the  concert,  praised  the  teamwork  involved 
in  the  project.  “It’s  wonderful  to  see  some¬ 
thing  that  was  such  a  collaborative  effort  receive  such  a  high  award,”  he 
said.  The  Grammy  was  awarded  in  the  children’s  spoken  word  category 
(although  the  CD  is  brimming  with  songs  too).  Yes  to  Running  was  also 
released  as  a  DVD;  visit  www.billharley.com  for  details. 

Montana  native  Wylie  Gustafson,  whose  band,  Wylie  and  the  Wild 
West,  won  the  Western  Swing  Album  of  the  Year  with  Bucking  Horse 
Moon.  They  were  also  named  the  2008  Western  Swing  Group  of  the  Year 
by  the  Western  Music  Association.  The  band  appeared  with  Great  Falls 
poet  Paul  Zarzyski  (who  co-wrote  the  song  “Bucking  Horse  Moon,” 
based  on  his  poem  by  the  same  name)  at  the  National  Cowboy  Poetry 
Gathering,  Jan.  29-31  in  Elko,  NV;  at  the  Spririt  of  the  West  Cowboy 
Gathering,  Feb.  14  in  Ellensburg,  WA;  and  at  the  ninth  annual  Saddle 
Up!  Celebration,  Feb.  19-22  in  Pigeon  Forge,  TN. 

Glacier  Symphony  and 
Chorale  Music  Director  John 
Zoltek,  who  has  been  invited 
to  guest  conduct  the  Orquesta 
Sinfonica  de  Guayaquil  in  the 
Ecuadorian  city  of  Guayaquil  on 
Feb.  13.  Maestro  Zoltek  arrived 
in  Ecuador  Feb.  6,  and  spent  five 
days  rehearsing  the  symphony 
orchestra  in  selections  of  music 
from  Russian  and  American 
composers,  including  his  own 
composition,  “Processional,”  a 
work  written  for  and  premiered 

by  the  Glacier  Symphony  in  2003.  Jorge  Saade-Scaff,  a  violinist  and 
former  Ecuadorian  cultural  ambassador,  extended  the  conducting  honor 
to  Zoltek.  Saade  performed  as  a  guest  artist  with  the  Glacier  Symphony 
in  May  2007  when  another  of  Zoltek’s  works,  “Hemispheres,”  was 
premiered.  “I  was  impressed  with  John’s  conducting,”  Saade  says.  “He 
is  extremely  musical  and  has  a  great  talent  to  accompany  the  soloist . . . 
Now  we  are  going  to  have  the  pleasure  to  have  him  conduct  our  orchestra 
and  also  the  opportunity  to  hear  one  of  his  works.”  Zoltek  said  he  was 
"very  much  looking  forward  to  conducting  in  Ecuador  as  it  will  be  my 
first  conducting  engagement  in  South  America.”  And  after  a  long  winter 
in  the  Flathead  Valley,  he  added,  “I  am  especially  looking  forward  to  the 
warm  temperatures  and  the  iguanas!” 


John  Zoltek 


Violinist  Sarah 
Harmsworth  of 
Corvallis,  violinist 
Jesse  MacDonald  of 
Bozeman  and  pianist 
Chelsey  Padilla  of 
Bozeman,  winners  of 
the  statewide  Young 
Artists  Competition, 
sponsored  by  the 
Montana  Association 
of  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tras.  Made  up  of  the 
seven  major  orchestras 
in  the  state  (Bozeman, 

Helena,  Great  Falls,  Billings,  Butte,  Missoula  and  Glacier  Symphony 
Orchestras),  MASO  selects  several  finalists  in  three  age  divisions  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  final  round,  held  Jan.  17  in  Bozeman.  Nearly  50  applicants 
were  screened  in  the  preliminary  round,  and  less  than  half  are  admitted 
into  the  final  competition.  The  Junior  Division  (ages  13-15)  winner  was 
Harmsworth,  who  performed  Mendelssohn’s  famous  Violin  Concerto. 
The  daughter  of  an  accomplished  cellist  and  former  member  of  the  Utah 


Umbrella  art  by  Linda  Christensen 


Symphony,  she  is  also  a  member  of  the  Helena  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
jury  named  Mark  Raymond,  a  marimba  player  from  Bozeman  as  runner 
up.  MacDonald  won  the  Senior  Division  (ages  16-18),  performing  the 
incredibly  demanding  Second  Violin  Concerto  by  Wieniawski  -  a  work 
that  few  violinists  of  any  age  attempt.  McDonald  also  won  the  Junior 
Division  of  the  MASO  Competition  in  2007.  Pianist  Michael  Zarling  of 
Helena  was  named  the  runner  up.  Padilla  landed  the  winner’s  medal  of 
the  College  Division  (ages  18-22),  performing  Serge  Prokofiev’s  roller- 
coaster-of-a-ride  Third  Piano  Concerto.  Pianist  Jason  Suchan  of  Billings 
was  named  runner  up.  All  three  division  winners  will  appear  as  soloists 
with  at  least  one  of  the  major  orchestras  in  Montana. 

Kalispell  artist  Linda  K.  Chris¬ 
tensen,  whose  umbrella  art  was 
included  in  a  project  called  “Art 
Intrude,”  designed  to  bring  art 
to  the  citizens  of  Shanghai  at  the 
Zendai  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 

The  Zendai  Museum  was  funded 
by  art-loving  businessmen  to  bring 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  the  Shanghai 
art  scene,  which  is  dominated  by 
state  museums.  Umbrellas  were 
painted  and  exhibited  by  31  artists 
from  10  countries.  This  umbrella 
exhibit  also  traveled  to  Drena  Castle  in  Italy  and  will  return  to  Shanghai 
for  a  Global  Business  Conference  in  2010. 

Helena  photographer  Richard  S.  Buswell,  who  had  88  photographs 
purchased  recently  by  Yale  University  for  its  Collection  of  Western 
Americana.  Buswell  has  been  photographing  artifacts  of  the  Montana 
frontier  for  38  years.  His  work  has  been  acquired  by  172  museums, 
including  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland,  Smithsonian  American  Art 
Museum,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art, 
Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art,  the  Library  of  Congress,  Denver  Art  Museum 
and  Seattle  Art  Museum.  His  photography,  which  has  been  exhibited  at 
over  200  art  museums,  is  currently  the  subject  of  a  national  tour,  “Traces: 
Montana’s  Frontier  Re-visited,”  curated  by  the  Montana  Museum  of  Art 
and  Culture  of  The  University  of  Montana. 

Missoula  artist  Barb  Schwarz  Karst,  whose  acrylic  painting,  titled 
“Miss  Margaret,”  has  been  accepted  into  the  55th  annual  National  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Painters  in  Casein  and  Acrylic  Exhibition,  on  display  Feb.  16-27 
at  the  Salmagundi  Club  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City.  This  is  the 
second  year  that  Schwarz  Karst  has  shown  at  the  Salmagundi  Club.  Last 
year,  her  acrylic,  “Latan  Palm,”  was  featured  in  the  54th  annual  show. 
That  same  painting  also  adorned  the  front  cover  of  the  June  2008  issue 
of  The  Botanical  Artist  magazine.  Also,  Schwarz  Karst  will  be  published 
in  and  has  received  an  honorable  mention  in  contemporary  oil  painting 
from  the  internationally  known  book.  Art  Buzz,  The  2009  Collection,  for 
a  series  of  paintings  she  produced  and  exhibited  as  part  of  her  one  person 
show  called  “Montana  Rust  Belt;  Abandoned  Industries.”  One  of  the 
three  published  oils  includes  the  “Copper  King’s  Throne;  Stewart  Mine,” 
which  deals  with  the  mining  industry  in  Butte.  Art  Buzz  was  released  in 
February. 

Livingston  sculptor  Amber  Jean,  who  has  completed  an  extensive 
commission  in  Cleveland,  OH,  where  she  painted  a  series  of  five  murals 
in  the  home  of  a  collector.  The  detailed  landscape  paintings  took  her  near¬ 
ly  1 8  months  to  complete.  Jean  is  known  for  her  large-scale  sculptures 
in  wood,  bronze  sculptures  cast  from  wood  carvings  and  for  the  massive 
chocolate  sculptures  she  created  for  Nestle.  When  the  client,  who  owns 
several  of  her  bronzes,  traveled  to  Montana  to  meet 
the  artist,  the  idea  for  the  commission  was  sparked. 

“Usually  I  love  to  recommend  other  artists  to  my 
clients,  but  I  was  very  curious  about  his  home  and  it 
seemed  like  a  good  opportunity  to  stretch  myself,” 
she  says.  “1  told  him  simply  that  1  could  paint  the 
murals.”  Jean  has  been  the  subject  of  television  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  Oxygen  Network,  DIY,  PBS  and  ABC. 
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Send  us 
your  good 
news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
arts  administra¬ 
tors:  Please  let 
us  know  about 
major  awards 
and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  espe¬ 
cially  beyond 
the  borders  of 
Montana. 

Send  your 
good  news 
to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively 
Times,  33651 
Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email: 
writeusOlively 
times.com. 

If  you  include 
a  digital  photo, 
please  make 
sure  it’s  at  least 
150  lines  per 
inch  (Ipi  or  dpi). 


Billings  artist  Barbara  Butler,  whose  two  still- 
life  oil  paintings,  “Peonies  and  Strawberries”  and 
“Red  Rose  and  Vase,”  were  finalists  in  the  Richeson 
75  Artists  International  Still  Life  and  Floral  Exhibit 
and  Competition,  held  in  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  at  the  Richeson  School  of  Art  and  Gallery  in 
Kimberly,  Wl,  Her  work  was  also 
included  in  a  catalogue  of  final¬ 
ists,  produced  as  part  of  the  75th 
international  exhibition.  “It  is  hard  to  get  into  these  big 
competitions,  but  with  enough  hard  work  and  determina¬ 
tion  it  is  possible,”  notes  the  artist. 


Left  to  right:  Violinist  Sarah  Harmsworth,  violinist  Jesse 
MacDonald  and  pianist  Chelsey  Padilla 


“Peonies  and 
Strawberries”  by 
Barbara  Butler 


Butte  artist  Cindy  Betka, 
whose  copper  ribbon  sculp¬ 
tures  were  accepted  into  the 
2008  National  Small  Sculpture 
Invitational  at  the  Desert  Art 
Collection  and  Sculpture  Gar¬ 
den  in  Palm  Desert,  CA. 


Kalispell  potter  Sherry 
Wells,  whose  high-fired  “Crusty  Teapot”  was 
accepted  into  Teapots  IV,  a  national  juried 
exhibition  displayed  from  Jan.  10-Feb.  27 
at  Baltimore  Clayworks  in  Baltimore,  MD. 


“Crusty  Teapot”  by 
Sherry  Wells 


Continued  on  next  page 


Art  therapy 
leads  to 
friendship, 
book  deal 

According  to 
an  article  posted 
at  OnMilwaukee. 
com,  Jeanette 
Lesada,  a 
37-year-old  artist 
and  writer,  and 
14-year-old  Mat¬ 
thew  Lancelle 
began  a  lasting 
friendship  at  the 
Wisconsin  Early 
Autism  Program. 

Every  Sun¬ 
day  for  seven 
years,  Lesada 
has  worked  with 
Lancelle  using 
art  as  a  form 
of  commun¬ 
ication.  Inspired 
by  their  rela¬ 
tionship  and  Lan- 
celle’s  sketches, 
Lesada  compiled 
a  book  of  his  art¬ 
work,  Sundays 
with  Matthew, 
published  by  the 
Autism  Asperger 
Publishing 
Company. 

Lesada  says 
Lancelle’s  atten¬ 
tion  span  contin¬ 
ues  to  lengthen 
and  his  behavior 
struggles  have 
improved  greatly. 
Spending  time 
with  Lancelle 
has  positively 
affected  her  life, 
too.  “I  get  to 
see  the  world 
through  Mat¬ 
thew's  perspec¬ 
tive,”  she  says. 
Today,  the  two 
are  working  on 
Lancelle’s  writing 
skills,  which  may 
lead  to  another 
book. 

To  read  the 
entire  article, 
written  by  Molly 
Snyder  Edier, 
go  to:  on 
milwaukee.com/ 
family/articles/ 
autismarticle2. 
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More  Congrats  to  ... 


Billings  artist  and  Montana  Arts  Council  member  Jane  Waggoner-De- 
schner,  whose  photographs  were  featured  in  a  three-person  show  Jan.  9-3 1 
at  the  Lorinda  Knight  Gallery  in  Spokane,  titled  “Three  Photographers.” 
"Photography  is  dependent  on  time  as  well  as  light,"  notes  the  gallery. 
These  “contemporary  artists  play  with  time  in  the  process  of  creating  their 
photo-based  art.” 

Eureka  artist  Randy  McIntyre,  who  was  named  a  “Treasured”  Montana 
Artist  and  whose  artwork  is  on  display  in  the  front  lobby  of  the  Secretary 
of  State's  Office  in  Helena  until  late  April.  McIntyre  began  painting  at  age 
12  and  now  owns  and  operates  the  Natural  Canvas  Art  Studio  in  Eureka. 
His  original  paintings  reflect  a  personal  love  for  mountains,  history  and 
wildlife.  He  says  the  land  serves  as  his  inspiration,  and  his  canvas.  “I  try  to 
keep  my  subjects  and  scenes  as  true  to  nature  as  possible  by  painting  not 
only  on  canvas,  but  on  most  natural  surfaces,”  says  McIntyre.  Secretary  of 
State  Linda  McCulloch  plans  to  continue  the  “Treasured”  Montana  Artist 
exhibit  throughout  her  term  in  office.  The  exhibit  will  feature  a  new  artist 
two  to  three  times  per  year.  “For  years,  distinguished  artists  have  displayed 
their  artwork  in  the  State  Capitol,”  said  McCulloch.  “This  exhibit  honors 
that  tradition  while  celebrating  the  unique  differences  of  each  artist.” 


Billings  artist  Eloise  Oviatt,  who  was 
commissioned  to  create  a  tile  mural  of  the 
“Lady  of  Guadalupe”  for  St.  Patrick’s  Ca¬ 
thedral  in  Billings.  This  life-size  mural  was 
crafted  from  a  3”  x  5”  photograph  and  is  the 
focal  point  of  the  grotto,  which  is  located 
outdoors  in  Cathedral  Park.  Oviatt,  who 
specializes  in  handcrafted  three-dimensional 
clay  tiles,  has  been  a  professional  tile  artist 
for  30  years.  She  was  commissioned  to  glaze 
hundreds  of  tiles  with  Lake  Mead’s  logo, 
which  surrounds  the  outside  of  the  resort's 
four  recreational  buildings,  and  was  chosen 
to  decorate  one  of  the  life-size  “Horse  of 
Course”  projects,  which  raised  funds  to  reno¬ 
vate  the  Billings  Depot. 

Jennifer  Elison  and  Chris  McGonigle,  both  of  Helena,  whose  book. 
Liberating  Losses:  When  Death  Brings  Relief,  has  been  purchased  by  a 
Japanese  publisher.  The  Japanese  edition  will  be  published  in  2009  in  a 
slightly  abridged  version.  Liberating  Losses  was  originally  published  by 
Perseus  in  2003  and  is  the  first  book  to  examine  the  positive  feelings  that 
often  accompany  the  grieving  process. 

O.  Alan  Weltzien,  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Montana 
Western,  whose  article,  “Thomas  Savage, 

Forgotten  Novelist,”  appears  in  the  Winter 
2008  issue  of  Montana.  The  Magazine  of 
Western  History.  The  extensive  article  ex¬ 
plores  the  life  and  work  of  this  critically 
praised  author  who  grew  up  in  southwest 
Montana  and  the  Lemhi  valley  of  Idaho. 

Savage  wrote  13  books,  seven  of  which 
were  set  in  the  area  of  his  childhood 
-  Dillon.  “Savage  received  great  reviews 
on  his  work  but  his  novels  never  sold  widely,”  says  Weltzien.  “Despite  that 
lack  of  commercial  success,  he  is  by  far,  the  best  writer  from  this  comer  of 
Montana.” 

The  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council,  which  was  one  of  seven  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganizations  chosen  for  the  first  Assessment  Awards,  given  by  a  consortium 
of  eight  foundations  called  Montana  Nonprofit  Connections.  The  program 
is  administered  by  the  Big  Sky  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Nonprofits 
with  a  goal  of  increasing  philanthropic  resources  in  Montana.  Assessment 
Award  winners  are  provided  access  to  a  Montana-based  consultant  that 
will  work  with  the  organizations’  boards  and  staff  to  determine  needs  and 
priorities  for  improvement.  Based  in  Glasgow,  the  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts 
Council  works  to  preserve  the  historic  Fort  Peck  Theater,  educate  and 
entertain  through  the  performing  arts  and  encourage  youth  to  participate  in 
the  arts,  and  provides  a  fomm  for  local  and  regional  artists. 

Bannack  State  Park,  southwest  of  Dillon,  which  recently  received 
a  Save  America’s  Treasures  (SAT)  grant  of  $194,593  for  building  sta¬ 
bilization.  Bannack  is  a  National  Historic  Landmark  that  encompasses 
a  completely  intact,  19th  century  mining  town.  More  than  50  buildings 
comprise  the  town,  which  is  the  site  of  Montana’s  first  gold  discovery  and 
its  first  territorial  capital.  The  grant  funds  will  stabilize  two  log  cabins 
and  a  church  parsonage,  and  repair  the  stmctural  foundation  of  the  Meade 
Hotel,  a  site  used  for  many  public  events  and  education.  Through  the  con- 
gressionally  appropriated  SAT  program,  awards  were  made  to  23  historic 
properties  and  sites  and  17  nationally  significant  collections  of  artifacts, 
documents  and  artistic  works. 

The  three  winners  of  the  Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale  vacation 
raffle,  drawn  Dec.  14.  The  grand  prize  of  a  cmise  along  the  Danube  River, 
valued  at  $10,000,  was  awarded  to  Ada  Nash  of  Kalispell.  John  Kramer, 
of  Whitefish,  won  second  prize  of  a  three-day  trip  to  New  York  City  and 
third  prize  of  a  weekend  in  Seattle,  was  split  between  Marcia  Siblerud 
and  Mona  Charles.  Alan  Satterlee,  GSC  executive  director,  said  the  raffle 
will  net  the  organization  over  $25,000  after  expenses,  which  is  about  five 
percent  of  the  organization’s  annual  budget. 


Welcome  to  ... 


Bridget  McAuley  Gamsey,  the  new 
executive  director  of  the  Bozeman  Sym¬ 
phony  Society.  A  native  of  Seattle,  Gamsey 
is  an  MSU  Electrical  Engineering  gradu¬ 
ate,  corporate  executive  and  entrepreneur 
who  previously  served  as  vice  president  of 
product  development  for  IGT  On-line  En¬ 
tertainment  Systems.  For  the  past  18  years, 
she  and  her  husband,  Tom  Gamsey,  have 
operated  a  contemporary  music  production 
and  promotions  company,  Vootie  Produc¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  she  runs  a  database 
development  company,  Bridget  Informat¬ 
ics.  “Bridget  brings  a  tremendous  amount 
of  business  management  and  marketing  and  new  and  creative  energy  to 
the  symphony,”  said  the  society’s  president  Dennis  Hoffmann.  “I  know 
she  will  work  well  with  our  team  to  help  us  achieve  our  strategic  goals.” 
Gamsey  has  served  in  leadership  capacities  with  a  number  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  including  the  Community  Food  Coop,  Arts  at  City  Center, 
Friends  of  the  Ellen,  the  Montana  Ballet  Company,  Hawthorne  School 
PAC,  Equinox  Theatre  Company  and  Broad  Comedy.  The  symphony, 
she  says,  “has  an  amazing  record  of  artistic  excellence  and  success  . . . 
The  Bozeman  community  is  so  blessed  to  have  such  an  outstanding 
symphony  orchestra  with  a  rich  tradition  and  heritage,  and  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  continuing  to  build  upon  that  proud  legacy.” 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  family  and  friends  of  Top  Hat  proprietor  Steve  Garr.  The  Mis¬ 
soula  bar’s  owner  died  Feb.  6  at  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital  from  natural 
causes.  He  was  62.  He  began  working  at  the  Top  Hat  around  1974  as  a 
bartender,  musician,  carpenter  and  about  every  other  role  imaginable.  A 
few  years  after  the  bar  closed  in  1984,  Garr  purchased  the  bar  and 
reopened  it  around  1987,  The  Top  Hat  “was  everything  to  my  dad,”  his 
daughter  Nicole  told  New  West  reporter  Peter  Metcalf.  “It  was  a  place  for 
him  to  express  music.  It  was  a  venue  for  the  fantastic  musicians  of  this 
country  and  out  of  this  country  as  well.”  Garr,  a  well-known  musician  in 
his  own  right,  set  out  not  so  much  to  mn  a  bar,  as  a  venue  for  live  music, 
Nicole  said.  Music  memorabilia  decorates  much  of  the  bar  and  crowds 
regularly  pack  the  place  to  listen  and  dance  into  the  morning,  especially 
to  the  bluegrass,  pinegrass  or  other  string  jam-bands  that  were  mainstays 
of  the  bar’s  music  scene  over  the  past  two  decades.  The  bar  went  “black” 
in  honor  of  its  late  owner  the  week  after  he  died,  with  a  celebration  of  his 
life  held  Feb.  14.  As  of  presstime,  the  family  had  not  decided  what  to  do 
with  the  fabled  watering  hole.  His  four  children,  who  inherited  the  bar, 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  local  news  media:  “The  Top  Hat,  as  an  institution  and 
iconic  house  of  music,  has  been  a  part  or  our  lives  since  we  were  all  bom, 
our  hope  is  that  it  continues  as  thus.” 

-  Excerpts  from  www.newwest.net,  Feb.  10 

The  friends  and  family  of  Billings  resident  Marie  Margaret  Miller. 
The  co-owner  and  operator  of  Pioneer  Playhouse  Summer  Theatre  died 
Dec.  16.  She  was  93.  A  native  of  Billings,  she  attended  Eastern  Montana 
Normal  School,  The  University  of  Montana  and  Colorado  State  College 
of  Education,  where  she  earned  her  bachelor’s  degree.  She  taught  school 
for  many  years.  She  married  Fred  Miller  in  1940,  and  the  couple  ran  the 
playhouse  for  14  years.  Miller  played  piano  and  had  perfect  pitch. 

The  friends 
and  family 
of  Deirdre 
Eitel.  The 
chief  pho¬ 
tographer  for 
the  Bozeman 
Daily  Chron¬ 
icle  died 
unexpectedly 
Oct.  31, 

2008.  She 
was  45  years 
old.  Eitel  had 
worked  at 
the  newspa¬ 
per  for  1 3 

years;  she  also  freelanced  for  newspapers  like  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
London  Daily  Mail.  In  2007  and  2008,  the  photographer  made  three  trips 
to  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  to  document  the  work  of  the  Central  Asia 
Institute,  an  organization  based  in  Bozeman  that  builds  schools  in  the  re¬ 
mote  mountain  ranges  of  those  countries.  According  to  the  organization, 
“With  camera  in  hand,  sandals  on  her  feet,  and  a  local  headscarf  to  show 
respect  for  Islamic  communities,  Deirdre  climbed  mountains,  kneeled  in 
the  dusty  dirt  and  stood  on  rooftops  -  whatever  she  had  to  do  to  capture 
the  vivid  images  to  share  stories  of  CAEs  work.”  Greg  Mortenson,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Institute,  noted:  “She  was  as  comfortable  with  a  U.S. 
Special  Forces  commando  as  with  a  dirt-poor  orphan  living  in  a  refugee 
camp.  We  have  lost  a  special  soul.” 


“Lady  of  Guadalupe”  by 
Eloise  Oviatt 
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Great  Falls  welcomes  western  art  bash 


Known  as  the  biggest  bash  in  the  western  art 
world,  the  C.M.  Russell  Auction  turns  41  this 
year,  and  organizers  promise  another  “enthusias¬ 
tic,  fun-filled,  and  hospitable  event.” 

The  auction,  held  March  1 8- 
21  at  the  Heritage  Inn  in  Great 
Falls,  is  a  fundraiser  for  the 
C.M.  Russell  Museum.  Since  its 
inception  in  1969,  several  other 
auctions  and  art  shows  have 
joined  the  line-up,  turned  the 
Electric  City  into  a  mid-March 
Mecca  for  western  art  lovers. 

C.M.  Russell  Auction, 

March  18-21 

Auction  festivities  begin  on 
Wednesday,  March  18,  at  the 
Heritage  Inn  with  the  grand 
opening  of  more  than  100 
exhibit  rooms  and  Charlie’s 
Birthday  Party  and  Dance  from 
6-10  p.m. 

John  “Jack”  Weaver,  who 
created  the  sculpture  of  Charlie 
Russell  that  has  graced  Statuary 
Hall  in  Washington,  DC,  for  the 
past  50  years,  will  reflect  on  that 
accomplishment  at  1  p.m.  past  50  years,  will  re¬ 
flect  on  that  accomplishment  at  1  p.m.  Thursday. 
The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  hosts  a  reception  and 
art  preview  5-7  p.m.  that  evening. 

The  more  than  300  works  of  art  that  will 
be  sold  during  auctions  on  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  may  also  be  previewed  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Wednesday,  10  a.m.-4  p.m.  Thursday  and 
10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Friday  at  the  museum. 

Friday  morning’s  Chuckwagon  Brunch  and 
Awards  Ceremony  is  followed  at  1  p.m.  by  a 
free  seminar,  “Stories  along  the  Path  -  Three 
Years  Creating  ‘The  Bison:  American  Icon, 

Heart  of  Plains  Indian  Culture’”  by  Dr.  Lynne 
Spriggs,  who  will  discuss  the  museum’s  monu¬ 
mental  new  exhibition. 

The  Quick  Draw,  one  of  the  most  popular 
events  of  the  auction  weekend,  begins  at  4: 15  p.m. 
both  Friday  and  Saturday  and  gives  auction  goers 
the  chance  to  watch  artists  create  original  works 
of  art  in  just  one  hour.  The  pieces  are  then  sold 
before  the  main  auctions,  with  100  percent  of  the 
proceeds  benefiting  the  Russell  Museum. 

Saturday’s  highlights  include  a  presentation 
by  Chief  Earl  Old  Person  and  the  Blackfeet  In¬ 
dian  Dancers  at  noon,  and  another  free  seminar 
at  1  p.m.,  “Impressions  from  the  Wild”  by  Tim 
Shinabarger,  this  year’s  Honored  Guest  Artist. 

Since  its  inception  in  1969,  the  Russell  Auc¬ 
tions  have  grossed  more  than  $28  million,  gener¬ 
ating  over  $5.5  million  in  donations  from  the 
Great  Falls  Advertising  Federation  to  the  C.M. 
Russell  Museum.  Quick  Draw  auctions  have 
netted  the  museum  more  than  $1  million  since 
the  inaugural  event  in  1977. 

For  tickets,  call  406-761-6453  or  800-803- 
335 1 ;  check  out  this  year’s  artwork  at  www. 
cmrauction.com. 


Russell  Auction:  “Deer  in  a 
Landscape”  by  O.C.  Seltzer 


Great  Falls  Native  American  Art 

Show,  March  19-22 

Approximately  50  Native  American  artists 
gather  at  the  Mansfield  Civic 
Center  for  the  27th  annual 
show. 

Works,  ranging  from 
paintings  and  beadwork  to 
other  traditional  art  forms, 
are  on  display  throughout  the 
show,  all  created  by  enrolled 
tribal  members  or  documented 
descendents.  Demonstrations, 
dancers,  singers,  drumming 
and  concessions  are  also  on 
tap. 

Call  761-1371  or  visit  www. 
nativeamericanartshow.com. 


Western  Heritage 
Artists  Association  Art 

Show,  March  18-22 

The  Western  Heritage 
Artists  host  “Footprints  on 
the  Trail”  at  the  Holiday  Inn, 
featuring  works  by  more  than 
60  artists.  Explore  paintings, 
bronzes,  photography,  sculp¬ 


tures  and  mixed  media  by  visiting  the  artist  gal¬ 
lery  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the 
Holiday  Inn. 

Preview  night  begins  at  7  p.m.  Wednesday 
with  entertainment  and  awards  for  the  juried 
show.  Exhibit  rooms  are  open  10  a.m.-lO  p.m. 
Thursday-Saturday  and  1 1  a.m.-4  p.m.  Sunday. 

During  the  Quick  Finish  Auction  on  Thursday 
evening,  which  supports  the  Lewis  &  Clark  In¬ 
terpretive  Center,  artists  finish  and  frame  works 
of  art  in  just  45  minutes,  followed  by  live  and  si¬ 
lent  auctions,  featuring  auctioneer  Fred  Burrow. 

The  show  also  includes  demonstrations  by 


Western  Heritage  Artists  Association  Show 
and  Saie:  “Rising  Storm”  by  Eiizabeth  Scott 

the  artists,  seminars  and  daily  entertainment. 
Call  406-868-9649  or  visit  www.westemher- 
itageartshow.com  for  details. 

March  in  Montana  Auction  and 

Show,  March  19-21 

Manitou  Gallery  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Art  Auction  present  this  annual  dealer  show 
and  gala  art  auction  of  fine  art  and  western 
collectibles.  The  show,  featuring  more  than  50 
dealers,  is  open  Thursday  through  Saturday  at 
the  Town  House  Inn. 

Friday  and  Saturday  bring  live  auctions  of 
original  artworks  by  some  of  the  best-known 
western  artists,  plus  Native  American  bead- 
and  quill-work,  and  cowboy  items  such  as 
spurs,  saddles,  bridles  and  other  gear. 

Visit  www.marchinmontana.com  for  details 
or  call  307-635-0019. 

Jay  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show, 
March  19-22 

Great  Falls  artist  Jay  Contway  invites 
several  artists  to  join  him  for  this  annual 
show  and  sale  at  Montana  ExpoPark’s  Four 
Seasons  Arena.  Doors  are  open  10  a.m.-8  p.m. 
Thursday-Saturday  and  10  a.m.-3  p.m.  Sunday. 
Call  406-452-7647. 


Auctions  also  in  Billings^  Kalispell 


Great  Falls  isn’t  the  only 
town  to  attract  art  buyers 
this  spring.  Both  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Art  Museum  in 
Billings  and  the  Hockaday 
Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell 
will  see  some  auction  ac¬ 
tion. 

•Art  Auction  41, 

5:30  p.m.  March  7  at  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum: 

The  41st  annual  museum 
benefit  kicks  off  with  a 
dinner  buffet.  Quick  Draw 
artists  create  works  on 
the  spot,  which  will  be  available  for  bidding  at 
8  p.m.  The  live  auction  boasts  an  eclectic  selec 
tion  of  works  by  the  region’s  most  prominent 
artists,  with  styles  ranging  from  cutting-edge 
to  traditional,  including  paintings,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  furniture  and  jewelry. 


Yellowstone  Art  Museum  Auction  41: 
“Small  Pond  at  Twilight”  by  James 
Urbaska. 


Works  are  on  display 
at  the  museum  through 
March  6.  For  details, 
call  406-256-6804  or 
visit  www.artmuseum. 
org. 

•  Benefit  Auction  of 
Miniatures,  4-9  p.m. 
May  1  at  the  Hilton 
Garden  Inn  in  Kalispell: 
The  juried  selection  of 
entries  for  the  Hocka¬ 
day  Museum’s  annual 
benefit  are  on  display 
March  27-April  30  at 
the  museum.  The  event  includes  a  preview, 
dinner  and  the  auction  of  petite  artworks,  and 
the  additional  auction  of  “The  Wall  of  Real 
Miniatures”  features  postcard-sized  art. 

For  details,  call  406-755-5268  or  visit  www. 
hockadayartmuseum.org. 


Get  complete 
issues  of 
State  of  the 

Arts  online 

state  of  the 
Arts  is  now 
available  online 
in  PDF  format 
at  the  Montana 
Arts  Council’s 
website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Reach  the 
publications  by 
clicking  the  first 
item  (State  of  the 
Arts  newspaper) 
under  “Featured 
Online  Services” 
on  the  right  side 
of  the  home  page 
and  selecting  the 
date  of  the  issue 
from  the  lower 
drop-down  box. 

By  clicking  on 
the  "Go”  button 
you  will  see  a 
page  containing 
all  the  articles  for 
that  month,  with 
the  PDF  version 
at  the  very  top  of 
the  list. 

Another  great 
way  to  Go  Green! 


Stimulus  package  (from  page  1) 


House  and  Senate  negotiators  on  the  bill 
dropped  the  language  prohibiting  stimulus 
funds  from  going  to  mu.seums,  theatres,  and 
arts  centers,  which  was  included  in  the  Cobum 
amendment  made  to  the  version  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  However,  the  legislation 
still  excludes  support  from  going  to  projects  at 
zoos  and  aquariums,  along  with  casinos,  golf 
courses  and  swimming  pools. 

The  House  of  Representatives  initially  allo¬ 
cated  $50  million  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  in  H.R.  1  on  Jan.  28.  In  defense  of 
the  spending  decisions  made  in  the  bill.  Rep. 
David  Obey  (D-WI)  pointed  out  that  the  “arts 
funding  in  this  bill  is  a  tiny  fraction  of  this 
entire  bill  ...  about  six  cents  out  of  every  $1,000 
contained  in  this  legislation.” 

He  then  aimed  his  remarks  at  the  economic 
purposes  of  the  legislation  and  the  economic 
significance  of  the  arts  sector:  "People  ask, 
‘What  does  funding  for  the  arts  have  to  do  with 
jobs?’  It  is  very  simple.  People  in  the  arts  field 
are  losing  their  jobs  just  like  anybody  else.  ... 
You  have  local  arts  agencies,  you  have  local 
orchestras,  local  symphonies  and  local  arts 


groups  of  all  kinds  who  are  shutting  down,  laying 
people  off,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  going 
bankrupt.” 

Rep.  Norm  Dicks  (D-WA),  chair  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  sponsor  of  the 
arts  funding  in  the  stimulus  package,  joined  Obey 
in  defending  the  NEA  funds.  He  cited  the  arts 
community  as  a  tremendous  cultural  resource  that 
“also  serves  to  create  jobs  in  local  communities 
all  across  our  nation.” 

The  Senate  drafted  its  own  economic  stimulus 
legislation,  which  did  not  include  funding  for  the 
NEA.  In  addition,  on  Feb.  6  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  offered  by  Sen.  Tom  Cobum  (R-OK) 
that  stated  “None  of  the  amounts  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  any  casino  or  other  gambling  establishment, 
aquarium,  zoo,  golf  course,  swimming  pool, 
stadium,  community  park,  museum,  theater,  art 
center  and  highway  beautification  project.”  Arts 
advocates  across  America  are  elated  that  this  re¬ 
striction  on  the  arts  no  longer  exists  and  that  NEA 
funding  is  again  included. 

Source:  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts 
Agencies  and  Americans  for  the  Arts 


Governor's  Arts  Awards 
nominations  now  online 

Nominations  are  now  being  . 
accepted  online  for  the  Governor’s 
Arts  Awards  2010.  The  Governor’s 
Arts  Awards  program  honors  out¬ 
standing  citizens  and  organizations 
in  Montana  whose  achievements  in 
the  arts  benefit  all  Montanans. 

The  governor  presents  the 
Governor’s  Arts  Awards  through 
a  partnership  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  the  Montana 
Ambassadors.  Anyone  or  any  organization  in  Montana  with 
commensurate  accomplishments  may  be  nominated. 

If  you  are  thinking  about  nominating  someone  -  and  to 
avoid  duplication  of  efforts  -  please  contact  Cinda  Holt  at 
cholt@montana.com. 

This  year,  MAC  has  introduced  an  electronic  process  which 
begins  at  our  website  at  www.art.mt.gov/about/about_go- 
vawards.asp.  Nominations  and  support  materials  must  be 
submitted  by  April  26. 
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Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena 
publishing  compa¬ 
nies  welcome  book 
ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites  writ¬ 
ers.  photographers, 
and  illustrators 
to  submit  their 
book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry 
publishes  books  on 
regional  popular 
history,  natural 
history  and  na¬ 
tional  parks  tor  a 
general  audience 
and  for  children. 
The  company  also 
publishes  color 
photography  books 
on  regions,  states, 
cities  and  national 
parks,  but  generally 
does  not  publish 
poetry  or  fiction. 

Please  send 
book  proposals  to; 
Acquisitions,  PO 
Box  5630,  Helena, 
MT  59604.  Include 
a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope 
or  your  materials 
will  not  be  returned, 
and  do  not  send 
original  art  or  pho¬ 
tographs.  For  more 
information,  visit 
www.far  country- 
press.com. 

Riverbend 
Publishing  also 
welcomes  book 
proposals  about 
Montana  and  the 
West.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes 
award-winning 
books  on  regional 
history,  natural 
history,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  Glacier 
and  Yellowstone 
national  parks,  plus 
cookbooks  and 
fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  River- 
bend  Publishing, 

PO  Box  5833, 
Helena,  MT  59604. 
Visit  www.riverbend 
publishing.com  for 
more  information 
about  the  company. 
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Horses,  Mules,  Men  and  Mountains 

By  Dan  Pence 

Published  Oct.  22,  2008,  by  Outskirts  Press, 

Parker,  CO 
S19.95  softcover 

III  his  autobiography.  Dillon  author  Dan  Pence 
shares  stories  about  his  youth,  growing  up  in  the 
mountains  of  central  Idaho,  and  the  35  years  he  spent 
working  for  the  U„S.  Forest  Sendee,  assigned  to  for¬ 
ests  in  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Montana. 

Some  of  his  experiences  w  ith  the  horses  and  mules 
that  went  with  the  job,  as  well  as  the  men  who  influ¬ 
enced  his  career  of  helping  to  manage  the  mountains 
of  the  West,  are  captured  in  the  collection. 

Pence  was  raised  in  Mackay,  ID,  where  he  worked 
on  various  ranches  through  high  school,  and  worked  his  w'ay  through  the  College 
of  Forestry  at  the  University  of  Idaho  by  fighting  forest  fires.  Since  his  retirement 
from  the  Forest  Service,  he's  been  a  wild-land  management  consultant  and  ran 
an  outfitting  business.  He’s  at  work  on  a  follow-up  to  Horses,  Mules,  Men  and 
Mountains. 

The  Mountain  Goat  Chronicles 

By  Mario  Locatelli 

Published  2008  by  Stoneydale  Press, 

Stevensville,  MT 
$1 2.95  softcover 

Bitterroot  Valley  mountaineer  Mario  Locatelli, 
known  to  many  as  “the  Montana  Mountain  Goat,”  has 
ascended  50  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  United  States, 
plus  Mount  Kilimanjaro  in  Africa,  since  reaching 
the  age  of  70  (he’s  now  76).  And  in  his  lifetime,  he’s 
climbed  48  of  those  peaks  twice. 

He  recounts  his  many  climbing  exploits,  which 
include  being  buried  alive  in  an  avalanche  in  the 
Bitterroot  Mountains,  in  his  new  book.  The  Mountain 
Goat  Chronicles. 

Locatelli  was  bom  in  Italy  and  arrived  in  America  as  a  youngster.  His  stories 
reflect  the  author’s  deep  respect  and  enthusiasm  for  the  outdoors  and  boundless  en¬ 
ergy  (he  was  the  oldest  person  to  ever  climb  Denali  until  last  year,  when  a  Japanese 
climber  bested  his  record  by  one  year). 

In  addition  to  his  climbing  adventures,  the  engaging  book  recounts  how  he 
established  the  Mountain  Goat  endurance  hike  in  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  to  raise 
money  for  charity,  hunted  big-game  animals  in  Montana  and  Alaska,  participated  in 
search-and-rescue  efforts  in  Ravalli  County,  and  learned  the  ways  of  wayward  pack 
animals  and  “pesky,  pesky  wood  ticks.” 

His  daughter,  Cathy  Locatelli,  wrote  three  chapters,  and  Mario  credits  his  wife, 
Liesa,  with  helping  him  write  the  rest  of  the  book.  A  16-page  color  section  shows 
Locatelli  atop  mountain  peaks  throughout  the  West.  Visit  www.stoneydale.com. 

Famous  Firearms  of  the  Old  West: 

From  Wild  Bill  Hickok’s  Colt  Revolvers  to 
Geronimo's  Winchester,  Twelve  Guns  That 
Shaped  Our  History 
By  Hal  Herring 

Published  September  2008  by  TwoDot  Books, 

Gilford,  CT 
$24.95  hardcover 

As  Augusta-based  journalist  Hal  Herring  notes 
in  his  preface,  “America  was  a  nation  bom  yelling, 
and  in  a  cloud  of  black  powder  smoke,"  From 
the  Model  1 866  .44-40  Chief  Joseph  famously 
surrendered  to  General  Miles  (now  gathering  dust  in  a  museum  in  Fort  Benton)  to 
Buffalo  Bill’s  .50  caliber  breech-loading  needlegun.  nicknamed  Lucretia  Borgia, 
Famous  Firearms  tells  the  tales  of  12  guns  that  shaped  America’s  history. 

It  also  relates  in  vivid  detail  the  lives  and  adventures  of  the  men  who  owned 
these  personal  weapons,  like  the  fire-brand  abolitionist  John  Brown,  the  fighting 
lawman  Frank  Hamer  and  the  Cherokee  outlaw  Ned  Christie. 

Herring  is  a  contributing  editor  at  Field  and  Stream  and  writes  regularly  for  High 
Country  News  and  Bugle,  the  magazine  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation, 

When  Rain  Falls 

Written  by  Melissa  Stewart  and  illustrated  by 
Constance  R.  Bergum 
Published  2008  by  Peachtree  Publishers, 

Atlanta,  GA 
$16.95  hardcover 

“Inside  clouds,  water  droplets  budge  and  bump, 
crash  and  clump.”  So  begins  Melissa  Stewart’s  explo¬ 
ration  of  how  the  natural  world  responds  to  a  rainy 
day. 

Vivid  illustrations  by  Helena  artist  Constance 
Bergum  show  how  a  wide  array  of  critters  reacts  to  a 
rainstorm  in  forest,  field,  desert  and  wetland. 

In  the  forest,  wide-eyed  gray  squirrels  use  their  long  bushy  tails  “like  um¬ 
brellas”;  and  a  hawk  puffs  out  its  feathers  to  keep  moisture  out  and  warmth  in. 
Meadow  dwellers  all  seek  shelter  from  the  storm,  while  wetland  creatures  are  more 
at  ease  in  a  watery  world,  and  desert  denizens  take  cover  from  the  unaccustomed 
moisture. 

Illustrations  from  three  of  Bergum’s  books  are  on  display  at  the  Holter  Musuem 
of  Art  in  Helena  through  March,  Stewart,  who  resides  in  Massachusetts,  has 
written  more  than  60  books.  Their  new  book  was  selected  by  the  Helena  Educa¬ 
tion  Foundation  as  one  of  the  Fabulous  First  Books  given  to  all  first  graders  in  the 
Helena  School  District. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Full  Court  Quest  The  Glrls  from  Fort  Shaw 

Indian  School  Basketball  Champions  of  the  World 
By  Linda  Peavy  and  Ursula  Smith 
Published  November  2008  by  University  of 

Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$29.95  hardcover 

At  a  sturdy  362  pages,  plus  a  hefty  bibliography, 
one  might  hesitate  to  wade  into  Full  Court  Quest,  the 
detailed  account  of  the  Fort  Shaw  girls  basketball  team 
that  earned  the  title  Champions  of  the  World  in  1904. 

But  it’s  well  worth  plunging  in  to  read  about  these 
gutsy  young  women  and  their  accomplishments. 

Over  a  10-year  period,  authors  Linda  Peavy  and 
Ursula  Smith  dug  deeply  into  tribal,  state  and  federal 
records,  period  newspapers,  journals  and  personal  papers  and  family  records,  sup¬ 
plied  by  descendents  of  the  team,  their  classmates  and  the  Fort  Shaw  faculty.  Their 
remarkable  sleuthing  has  shaped  a  book  that's  both  thorough  and  engaging. 

The  compelling  story  binds  together  several  historical  strands:  the  history  of 
Fort  Shaw,  considered  one  of  the  best  off-reservation  Indian  schools  in  the  nation 
prior  to  its  closure  in  1910;  the  history  of  women’s  basketball,  which  introduced 
competition,  perspiration  and  teamwork  to  the  world  of  women’s  athletics;  and  the 
history  of  10  young  women,  representing  seven  Indian  nations. 

The  Fort  Shaw  Indians  enthralled  first  Montana,  and  then  the  nation  with  their 
grace  and  athletic  prowess,  winning  the  title  Champions  of  the  World  at  the  1904 
World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis. 

Peavy  and  Smith,  who  began  their  collaborative  work  in  women’s  history  while 
living  in  Bozeman,  have  coauthored  10  books  and  served  as  historical  consultants 
for  the  PBS  mini  series  “Frontier  House.”  They  now  live  in  Vermont. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Valley  of  the  Crulls 

By  Jim  Granger 

Published  August  2008  by  Wasteland  Press, 

Shelbyville,  KY 
$18.95  softcover 

When  a  small  starship  from  the  planet  Klixtan  tries 
out  its  new  quark-drive  technology,  it  streaks  into  an 
unexplored  part  of  the  galaxy.  After  scanning  several 
solar  systems  for  signs  of  life,  the  three-man  crew 
lands  on  an  apparently  uninhabited  planet  to  make 
minor  repairs  to  their  ship  before  heading  home. 

While  planet-bound,  tbe  three  men  are  kidnapped 
by  the  barbaric  golaths  of  tbe  north  and  forced  into 
slavery  with  delta-dwelling  people  of  the  south.  Giant 
shadowbeasts,  who  telepathically  bond  with  ±eir  human  shadowriders,  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  winged  being  called  a  klute,  and  white  feline  cmlls  are  among  the  creatures 
who  inhabit  Granger’s  richly  imagined  world,  where  the  simple  technology  of  a 
crossbow  changes  the  outcome  of  war. 

Granger,  a  farrier  by  trade,  resides  in  Miles  City.  His  first  book.  Forbidden 
Wasteland  (published  in  2002),  is  another  sci-fi  adventure  that  takes  readers  to  “a 
strange  and  savage”  planet. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Rocky  Mountain  Snow  Ghosts 

Written  by  Patti  Hirst  and  Illustrated  by 
Abigail  Folk 

Published  2008  by  Luminary  Media  Group, 

Pullman,  WA 
$16,99  hardcover 

Blizzard,  the  youngest  sibling  in  a  family 
of  alpine  and  spruce  trees,  heads  to  Grand¬ 
father’s  house  for  huckleberry  ice  cream  in 
Rocky  Mountain  Snow  Ghosts,  an  illustrated 
tale  by  a  two  Whitefish  residents. 

Along  the  way.  the  little  snow  ghost  straps  on  skis  made  of  moose  antlers,  and 
meets  Mother  Grizzly,  Mr,  Wolf  and  Mr.  Eagle,  who  each  help  him  find  his  way. 

The  book,  written  by  Patti  Hirst  and  illustrated  by  Abigail  Folk,  blends  adven¬ 
ture  and  nature  lore  into  a  playful,  informative  and  visually  appealing  mix. 

Author  Patti  Hirst  has  a  doctorate  in  education  and  has  taught  special  education 
in  places  as  varied  as  the  Philippines,  Beijing  and  Columbia  Falls.  Although  she’s 
written  short  stories  and  professional  articles,  this  is  her  first  book. 


Montana  Panoramic  volume  i: 

1997-2007 
By  Craig  W.  Hergert 

Published  by  Great  Wide  Open  Publishing, 

Bozeman,  MT 
$75  hardcover 

Bozeman  landscape  photographer  Craig 
Hergert  has  released  a  collection  of  panoramic 
images  in  a  new  hardcover  book  that  offers  a 
wide-angle  view  of  the  state’s  wide-open  spaces. 

This  compilation  represents  Hergert’s  10-year  quest,  begun  in  1997,  to  explore 
some  of  Montana’s  most  stunning  vistas  and  share  his  vision  with  the  world.  The 
collection  of  more  than  1,000  images  documents  landscapes,  mountain  ranges,  riv¬ 
ers,  parks,  towns  and  wildlife,  employing  new  photographic  technology  to  capture 
the  sheer  complexity  and  beauty  of  this  diverse  state. 

The  book  includes  130  panoramic  color  plates  that  open  up  to  a  28-inch- wide 
view.  Although  most  of  the  photos  come  from  the  Bozeman  area  and  Southwest 
Montana,  the  book  also  includes  selections  from  other  regions  of  the  state. 

Hergert  is  a  freelance  artist  whose  photos  and  paintings  are  currently  on  display 
in  several  art  galleries  in  Montana,  including  his  gallery  at  the  Emerson  Cultural 
Center  in  Bozeman,  and  in  private  collections  around  the  world.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.GreatWideOpenPublishing.com. 
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KATE  DAViS 
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Falcons  of  North  America 

By  Kate  Davis  w/ith  photos  by  Rob  Palmer  and 

Nick  Dunlop 

Published  2008  by  Mountain  Press  Publishing  Co. 

of  Missoula,  MT 
$22  softcover 

Soaring  above  the  landscape,  the  six  species  of 
true  falcons  in  North  America  are  described  in  depth 
by  celebrated  raptor  advocate  Kate  Davis.  With  200 
photographs,  13  illustrations  by  the  author,  range 
maps  and  species  accounts.  Falcons  of  North  America 
is  a  great  addition  to  anyone’s  bookshelf. 

From  hunting  habits  and  habitats,  falconry,  and 
prey,  to  conservation  efforts,  scientific  studies,  and 
dangers  from  humanity,  everyone  can  learn  from  this  awe-inspiring  insight  into  the 
lives  of  these  majestic  birds  of  prey. 

Davis  is  the  founder  of  Raptors  of  the  Rockies,  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
rehabilitates  injured  birds  of  prey,  and  educates  schools  and  groups  about  them. 

Rob  Palmer  is  a  professional  photographer  and  has  written  several  books, 
including  The  World  of  the  American  Kestrel  and  Prairie  Owl.  Nick  Dunlop  lives 
in  Sebastopol,  CA,  and  as  a  self-proclaimed  falcon  fanatic,  works  with  falconers, 
biologists  and  raptor  fans  alike  to  capture  his  stunning  photos. 

-  Spencer  Shafter 

Modernism  and  Mildred  Walker 

By  Carmen  Pearson 

Published  July  2008  by  the  University  of  Nebraska 

Press,  Lincoln,  NE 
$40  hardcover 

Alberta  rancher  and  scholar  Carmen  Pearson  was 
buying  ponies  near  Great  Falls  one  blustery  fall  day, 
when  she  picked  up  Mildred  Walker’s  book  Winter 
Wheat  to  tide  her  through  an  early  winter  storm. 

The  book,  she  recalls,  helped  her  realize  “that  the 
seemingly  mundane  and  backwards  existence  I  lived 
was  somehow  validated  in  words  -  beautiful  words.” 

Her  enchantment  with  Walker’s  work  eventu¬ 
ally  led  her  to  write  her  doctoral  dissertation  on  the 
acclaimed  writer’s  literary  legacy,  and  to  approach  it 
through  the  lens  of  modernism.  Walker  (1905-1998)  had  published  13  novels  at 
the  time  of  her  death  and  four  were  set  in  Montana,  where  she  lived  for  more  than 
two  decades:  Unless  the  Wind  Turns,  Winter  Wheat,  The  Curlew's  Cry  and  If  a  Lion 
Could  Talk. 

“What  distinguishes  modernist  fiction  such  as  Walker’s  is  that  a  novel  is  written 
not  simply  to  entertain  or  inform  but  to  sanctify  the  very  act  of  writing,”  writes 
Pearson  in  her  introduction  to  this  -  the  first  full-length  critical  study  of  Walker’s 
works. 

Pearson  also  edited  Walker’s  posthumously  published  novel.  The  Orange  Tree. 


*  't. 
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Swan  Valley  Place  Names  a  Mosaic  of 

History,  Stories,  and  Local  Lore 
By  Steve  Lamar 

Published  2008  by  Rumble  Peak  Geodata,  Condon, 

MT 

$29.99  softcover 

Steve  Lamar  pours  his  knowledge  of  the  Swan 
Valley,  where  he  has  lived  and  worked  since  1976,  into 
this  handy  compilation  of  local  history  and  lore. 

In  describing  the  origin  of  more  than  500  geologic 
and  historic  features  in  this  valley  rimmed  by  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Mountain  Wilderness  to  the  west  and  the  Swan 
Front  to  the  east,  Lamar  brings  local  history  to  life.  He 
documents  the  mapmakers,  mountain  men,  foresters, 

Indians  and  early  settlers  who  imprinted  local  land¬ 
marks  with  such  lyrical  appellations  as  Angels  Bathing  Pool  and  Shangri-La  Pass. 

Discover  the  history  of  Holland  Lake,  and  the  lodge,  waterfalls,  pass,  prairie, 
peak  and  creek,  all  named  for  Ben  Holland.  Or  learn  about  adjacent  Lindbergh 
Lake,  originally  called  Elbow  Lake  and  renamed  for  the  famed  pilot  Charles  Lind¬ 
bergh,  who  flew  over  and  then  camped  on  its  shores  in  1927. 

The  author  is  the  program  manager  for  Northwest  Connections,  a  Swan  Valley 
conservation  and  education  organization,  and  owns  Rumble  Peak  GeoData,  which 
specializes  in  natural  resource  and  historical  data  collection. 


A  Montona  Vampire  Talc 
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By  6ay)e  Shirley 


The  Fang  Gang  a  Montana  vampire  Tale 
By  Gayle  Shirley 

Published  September  2008  by  DIckeylake  Books, 

Helena,  MT 
$7.95  softcover 

Three  elementary  school  kids,  Logan,  Matt  and 
Stuart,  are  more  ready  than  ever  for  the  annual  fever 
that  Halloween  trick-or-treating  brings.  After  all 
those  years  of  being  escorted  house-to-house  by  their 
parents,  they  are  finally  deemed  responsible  enough  to 
go  by  themselves. 

The  trio  is  ready  to  go  and  are  dressed  in  matching 
vampire  costumes  when  Stuart’s  father  warns  them 
to  stay  away  from  the  dreaded  Carfax  Mansion.  After 
taking  a  wrong  turn,  they  look  upon  the  supposedly 

deserted  mansion  only  to  find  that  a  light  glimmers  from  inside!  What  mysteries  lie 
within  it?  The  Fang  Gang  is  a  great  read  for  ages  seven  to  1 1. 

Gayle  Shirley  is  the  author  of  1 2  other  books  for  children  and  young  adults, 
including  More  than  Petticoats:  Remarkable  Montana  Women,  M  is  for  Montana, 
Amazing  Montana  Animals,  and  Charlie’s  Trail:  The  Life  and  Art  of  C.M.  Russell. 

-  Spencer  Shafter 
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The  English  Major 

By  Jim  Harrison 

Published  October  2008  by  Grove  Press,  New 

York,  NY 
$24  hardcover 

Cliff,  a  newly  divorced  farmer  shorn  of  his  farm 
by  the  divorce  settlement,  takes  off  on  a  cross-country 
road  trip,  determined  to  rename  all  50  states  and  state 
birds  en  route. 

The  former  high-school  English  teacher  begins  his 
adventure  traversing  five  states  in  the  company  of  a 
former  student,  the  bi-polar  nymphomaniac  Mary- 
belle,  who  wears  him  out  before  they  reach  Montana. 

After  unloading  implacable  Marybelle  in  Malta,  he 
continues  his  odyssey,  traversing  most  of  the  western  states  before  returning  to 
Montana  for  a  fishing  rendezvous  with  his  friend  Ad  (which  stands  for  alcoholic 
doctor). 

He  eventually  returns  to  Michigan,  where  ex-wife  Vivian  has  agreed  to  buy 
his  grandfather’s  dilapidated  farm  for  him  if  he  consents  to  help  her  reform  a  diet 
composed  of  Pepsi,  donuts  and  schnapps,  “I  fled  Livingston  at  dawn  like  a  refugee 
fleeing  a  war  tom  country,  or  maybe  noL  maybe  just  a  geezer  heading  home.” 
Geezer  or  no,  Harrison’s  writing  remains  agile  and  unique. 

“Jim  Harrison’s  writing  is  oddly  mysterious,”  writes  Jennifer  Egan  in  The  New 
York  Times  of  his  new  book.  “His  prose  style  is  plain,  even  flat.  His  sentences  un¬ 
spool  casually  and  are  often  comma-free  to  the  point  of  sounding  almost  hapless. 
Yet  they  fuse  on  the  page  with  a  power  and  blunt  beauty  whose  mechanics  are 
difficult  to  trace  even  when  you  look  closely.” 

Harrison,  who  spends  part  of  the  year  in  Montana,  has  written  more  than  25 
books  of  fiction,  nonfiction  and  poetry. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Ghost  of  Spirit  Bear 

By  Ben  Mlkaelsen 

Published  2008  by  Harper  Collins  Children’s 

Books,  New  York,  NY 
$16.99  hardcover 

In  Touching  Spirit  Bear,  by  Bozeman-area  author 
Ben  Mikaelsen,  Cole  Matthews  is  enlisted  in  a  Na¬ 
tive  American  healing  process,  which  entailed  his 
exile  to  a  remote  Alaskan  island.  Here,  he  gradually 
overcame  his  violent  tendencies,  and  learned  respect 
for  things  greater  than  himself. 

In  the  sequel.  Ghost  of  Spirit  Bear,  he  struggles  to 
hold  on  to  those  ideals  as  he  confronts  the  real  world 
and  all  of  its  violent  aspects. 

Mikaelsen  takes  a  leap  away  from  the  storyline  of  the  first  novel,  sending  Cole 
into  the  treacherous  world  of  a  Minneapolis  high  school,  where  he  must  protect 
himself  and  his  friend  Peter  from  gangs  and  bullies.  When  it  all  seems  to  be  too 
much.  Cole  decides  that  things  around  the  school  need  to  change  for  good. 

Curiosity  about  Cole  and  Peter’s  unseen  future  will  turn  the  pages  for  the 
reader  of  Ghost  of  Spirit  Bear. 

Mikaelsen  has  won  the  International  Reading  Association  Award  and  the 
Western  Writer’s  Golden  Spur  Award.  His  novels  include  Rescue  Josh  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Sparrow  Hawk  Red,  Stranded,  Countdown.  Red  Midnight,  Petey  and 
Tree  Girl. 

-  Spencer  Shafter 

Freeman  Walker 

By  David  Allan  Cates 

Published  October  2008  by  Unbridled  Books. 

Denver,  CO 
$25.95  hardcover 

When  he  was  seven  years  old,  Jimmy  Gates  was 
freed  by  his  white  slave-owning  father,  and  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  to  an  English  boarding  school 
“with  a  rolled  up  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  that  I  could  not  read.”  He  spends  the  rest  of  this 
spirited,  sprawling  novel  trying  to  make  sense  of  his 
father’s  parting  wisdom: 

“We  all  suffer.  We  are  all  going  to  die.  We  are  not 
in  control.  We  do  not  live  for  ourselves,  and  We  are 
free.” 

His  search  for  his  slave  mother  takes  him  back  to  America  at  age  18  and  into 
the  heart  of  the  Civil  War,  where  he’s  both  fighter  and  -  when  stripped  of  his 
“free”  papers  -  slave.  To  free  himself  of  the  terrible  choice  he  made  to  buy  his 
own  freedom.  Gates  renames  himself  Freeman  Walker  and  heads  West,  to  “the 
breathing,  cackling  stink”  of  Last  Best  Chance  City,  where  he  joins  a  throng  of 
miners  hunting  for  gold. 

But  freedom  still  proves  illusive  when  he’s  unsuccessfully  lynched  and 
stripped  of  his  newfound  wealth.  His  savior  arrives  in  the  unlikely  form  of 
Colonel  Cornelius  O’Keefe  -  an  Irish  rebel  and  Union  Army  officer  named  acting 
governor  of  the  territory. 

Together,  O’Keefe,  Walker  and  the  half-breed  trapper  Belly  embark  upon  a 
quixotic  quest  for  justice  in  a  land  where  the  omnipotent  Committee  decides  who 
lives  or  dies  and  natives  are  scalped  for  bounty. 

“Freeman  Walker  is  embedded  in  American  history  and  brilliantly  told  in  a 
voice  which  is  idiomatic,  articulate  and  profoundly  straightforward.  David  Allan 
Cates  gives  us  a  vivid  story  about  complex  characters,  a  novel  of  gripping  conse¬ 
quence,”  writes  author  William  Kittredge. 

Cates,  the  executive  director  of  Missoula  Medical  Aid,  also  wrote  X  out  of 
Wonderland  and  Hunger  in  America.  His  new  novel  is  riveting  and  sad,  satisfying 
and  eccentric. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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website 
offers  tools 
for  writers 

“If  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  writing 
competitions,  or 
literary  maga¬ 
zines  and  small 
presses  that  wel¬ 
come  both  new 
and  established 
writers,  begin 
here,  “  suggests 
Poets  &  Writers 
online  magazine 
at  www.pw.org. 

•  Writing  Con¬ 
tests  Database: 
The  grants  and 
awards  database 
includes  details 
about  every  writ¬ 
ing  contest  pub¬ 
lished  in  Poets  & 
Writers  Magazine 
during  the  past 
year.  Use  it  to 
meet  deadlines 
and  understand 
application 
requirements  and 
procedures. 

•  Literary 
Magazines  Da¬ 
tabase:  Connect 
your  poems,  sto¬ 
ries,  essays  and 
reviews  to  the 
right  audiences 
by  researching 
hundreds  of  liter¬ 
ary  magazines. 
The  database 
includes  editorial 
policies,  submis¬ 
sion  guidelines 
and  contact 
information. 

•  Small  Press¬ 
es  Database: 
Whether  writers 
are  pursuing  the 
publication  of 
their  first  book 
or  their  fifth,  this 
database  may 
be  used  to  re¬ 
search  publisher 
interests,  contact 
information  and 
submission 
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Musician 
Corps 
attracts 
attention  of 
Obama  team 

National  Public 
Radio  reports  that 
the  Obama  admin¬ 
istration  is  looking 
at  MusicianCorps, 
an  organization 
under  development 
by  Kiff  Gallagher, 
one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  or  AmeriCorps, 
as  a  prototype  for 
creating  an  Artist 
Corps. 

“Barack 

Obama  has  said 
he  believes  the 
arts  are  good  for 
people.  During  his 
campaign,  one  of 
his  ideas  was  to 
create  an  Artist 
Corps  -  a  kind  of 
Peace  Corps  for 
artists  who  would 
work  in  low-income 
schools  and  com¬ 
munities.  But  what 
would  this  actually 
look  like? 

"...  Gallagher's 
idea  would  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  AmeriCorps 
—  in  exchange  for 
a  year  or  two  of 
service  teaching  in 
schools  and  after¬ 
school  programs, 
musicians  would 
get  health  care  and 
a  living  stipend.” 

MusicianCorps 
has  received  a 
$500,000  grant  for 
a  pilot  project  in 
the  Bay  Area  and 
attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Obama’s 
transition  team  as 
a  possible  model 
for  an  Artists  Corp. 
In  addition,  accord¬ 
ing  to  NPR,  “The 
Aspen  Institute 
named  Musician- 
Corps  one  of  the 
10  nonprofit  policy 
proposals  that 
would  strengthen 
U.S.  communities." 

For  the  complete 
story,  visit  www. 
npr.org  and  search 
for  MusicianCorps. 


The  Crested  Hens:  Unplucked 

Recorded  in  2008  at  Conroy  Digital  Sound 

Studio,  Conner,  MT 

The  Hamilton-based  Crested  Hens’  second 
CD,  with  the  clever  title,  is  a  conglomeration 
of  Canadian  violinist  Valerie  Sim's  instrumen¬ 
tals,  written  from  2006-2008. 

The  band  takes  its  name  from  an  old  Irish 
tune  and,  although  the  instrumental  makeup  is 
Irish  (guitar,  fiddle,  harp,  bodhran,  flute,  and 
penny  whistle),  it’s  not  quite  fiddle  music.  More 
like  older-century  parlor  music,  or  a  movie 
score,  propelled  by  Sim’s  silky  classical  tone 
and  flawless  intonation. 

Sim,  a 
neurologist 
who  was  in 
the  States  to 
work  on  mad 
cow  and  other 
prion  diseases 
at  Rocky 
Mountain  Labs 
in  Hamilton, 
is  a  veteran 
of  classical  groups  at  home  and  the  Missoula 
Symphony  during  her  stay  here.  She  recently 
moved  back  to  Canada  to  continue  her  re¬ 
search. 

The  tunes  contain  hints  of  Irish  music 
structure,  influenced  by  her  four-year  stay  in 
the  Bitterroot,  playing  at  Celtic  sessions  in  Vic¬ 
tor  where  Hen  members  were  recruited.  Sim’s 
works  were  inspired  by  those  sessions,  and  are 
heavily  tinged  by  them. 

But  many  are  stamped  with  Sim’s  predilec¬ 
tion  for  odd  keys  and  chord  sequences  that  are 
oftentimes  pretty,  yet  unsettling,  as  they  mean¬ 
der  toward  resolution.  (Influenced  by  playing 
long,  involved  pieces  in  orchestras,  perhaps?) 
At  any  rate,  as  Sim  points  out  in  her  instruc¬ 
tional  liner  notes,  this  characteristic  gives  her 
the  tension  she’s  looking  for  in  her  works. 

She  shows  her  sense  of  humor  on  the  “Mad 
Cow  Girl;  Twisted  Prion”  jig.  The  lone  rooster 
in  the  group  gets  a  cock-a-doodle-doo  on  the 
opening  number,  “Rooster  in  the  Henhouse”; 
and  Sim  shares  tunes  written  for  her  father 
(“Peter  McLagan”  and  “Peter  McLagan’s  Jig”) 
and  mother  (“Cynthia’s  Song”).  The  mix  is  a 
bit  uneven  and  Sim’s  playing  overwhelming  at 
times,  but  the  overall  sound  is  good. 

Stuart  Weber:  The  Fifth  Row 

An  Acoustic  Tour  of  Historic  Theaters 
Recorded  and  produced  in  2008  by  Stu¬ 
art  Weber,  edited  by  Gil  Stober  at  Peak 

Recording  and  Sound,  Bozeman,  MT 

Recording  alone,  at  3  a.m.  in  a  darkened 
theater,  sounds  like  something  a  bumed-out 
rocker  would  do,  not  a  day  owl  like  Stuart  We¬ 
ber.  But  the  classical  guitarist,  who  hails  from 
Bozeman,  could  only  complete  this  unusual 
undertaking  by  avoiding  the  intrusions  posed 
by  everyday  hustle-and-bustle. 

Having  toured  nationally  in  many  old 
theaters  across  the  U.S.,  Weber  appreciated  the 
sound  he  got 
in  these  crown 
jewels  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and 
so  set  out  to 
record  himself 
in  1 1  of  them 
in  the  North¬ 
ern  Rockies. 

Built  mostly 
in  the  early  20th  century,  these  sonic  palaces 
were  constructed  for  plays  and  concerts,  thus 
providing  that  very  perfect  spot  from  which  to 
hear  everything  -  “the  fifth  row.” 

Driving  many  hundreds  of  miles,  setting  up 


equipment  and  working  with  gracious  theater 
managers  and  helpful  fire  marshals,  Weber  man¬ 
aged  to  insure  privacy  and  quietude,  letting  his 
guitar  mastery  and  the  buildings’  outstanding 
acoustic  spaces  do  the  rest. 

Five  of  his  own  compositions  dot  the  album, 
interspersed  with  classical  instrumentals  from 
George  Philipp  Telemann  to  Bdla  Bartdk; 
there’s  even  a  Randy  Newman  song,  for  good¬ 
ness’  sake  (“Texas  Girl  at  the  Funeral  of  Her 
Father,”  recorded  in  Colorado). 

Montana  theaters  are  well-represented. 
Antonin  Dvorak’s  “Humoreske,”  which  Weber 
translated  from  the  original  piano  score,  was 
recorded  at  the  Wilma  Theatre  in  Missoula; 
his  own  “Sacagawea,”  with  its  full  bass  notes 
and  wispy,  harp-like  chords,  was  done  at  the 
Fort  Peck  Theatre;  and  the  Washoe  Theatre  in 
Anaconda  was  the  backdrop  for  my  favorite,  his 
“Tango  on  Spanish  Creek.”  It’s  gorgeous  and 
rollicking,  with  tumbling  low  notes  and  feather- 
light  highs,  played  in  the  venue  that  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  has  named  “the  fifth  most 
remarkable  theater  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.” 

Weber’s  “Jefferson  Waltz,”  commissioned 
in  2004  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial, 
was  recorded  in  Montana’s  oldest  continu¬ 
ously  operating  theater,  the  Philipsburg  Opera 
House  (opened  in  1891);  and  the  album’s  finale, 
Samuel  Ward’s  “America  the  Beautiful,”  was 
recorded,  perhaps  fittingly,  at  the  recently  refur¬ 
bished  Ellen  Theatre  in  Bozeman. 

Weber  gives  kudos  to  the  many  community 
members  in  these  states  who  saved  the  stunning 
performing  arts  houses  from  demolition,  and 
-  in  a  prescient  note,  given  the  theatre’s  recent 
reopening  -  says  he  hopes,  one  day  soon,  the 
Ellen  will  be  restored  to  its  “former  grandeur 
and  serve  the  local  community  who  anxiously 
awaits  her  revival.” 

This  is  a  relaxing  and  thoughtful  compila¬ 
tion,  with  Weber’s  musicianship  and  the  the¬ 
aters’  ambience  combining  for  that  “fifth-row” 
auditory  treat. 

Visit  the  guitarist  at  www.bridgerartists.com. 

Terry  O’Hare:  Light  and  Shadow 

Recorded  and  mixed  in  2008  by  Ken  Nelson 

and  produced  by  Terry  O’Hare  and  Ken 

Nelson  at  Cottage  Recording,  Helena,  MT 

Helena  musician  and  longtime  In  Cahoots 
member  Terry  O’Hare  has  released  a  self- 
penned  album  that  was  recorded  from  2002- 
08,  with  well-known  pianist  Ken  Nelson, 
who  engineered  the  project  in  his  own  studio. 

O’ Hare  feels,  from  his  many  years  playing 
guitar  and 
singing  in 
resorts  and 
casinos  around 
the  world  and 
most  of  the 
U.S.,  that  live 
performance 
is  what  makes 
music  work. 

So  he  brought 
together  local  artists,  including  members  of  the 
Helena  Symphony  and  the  Helena  High  chorus, 
among  others,  to  record  his  songs. 

The  result  is  an  interesting  mix  of  relaxing 
tunes.  Think  soft  ocean  breezes  and  Latin 
nightclubs— palm-tree  music  for  sun-starved 
seasons.  However,  O’ Hare  transcends  the  “ex¬ 
lounge  singer”  moniker.  Possessing  a  creamy 
and  malleable  voice  that’s  comfy  in  any  range, 
O’Hare  complements  the  effort  with  his  abilities 
on  guitar,  saxes,  and  other  instruments,  aided  by 
the  stellar  backing  crew. 

The  opener,  “Sarah’s  Swing,”  has  cool  sax 
chords  and  a  nice  trumpet  solo  by  Sarah  Pagan; 
O’Hare  sounds  like  Matt  Monroe  singing  an  old 


James  Bond  movie  title  track.  Later,  he’s  into 
the  basement  for  whispery,  bar-grit  Tom  Waits 
nuances  on  the  trancelike  “Over  My  Head”  and 
“Grab  an  Old  Guitar.”  And  “Siren  Song”  really 
lured  me  in.  It’s  got  a  bossa  nova  feel,  but  with 
French  horn  (!)  from  Nancy  Roe,  and  a  knockout 
chorus  from  the  siren  singers.  Wow! 

On  the  tender  “I’m  Sentimental,”  O’ Hare 
takes  us  way  back  for  a  nostalgic  moment, 
soaring  to  operatic  vocal  heights  a  la  the  Ink 
Spots.  And  it’s  comes  with  a  kazoo  solo.  Ha! 

I’m  thinking  Atlanta  Rhythm  Section  and  Steely 
Dan  on  other  tunes,  and  how  does  he  do  that 
wiggly  guitar  thing  in  “The  Race”? 

In  2007  O’ Hare  received  a  spotlight  Grant 
from  the  Myma  Loy  Center’s  Grants  to  Artists 
program  to  present  a  concert  based  on  “Light 
and  Shadow.”  He  received  the  grant  partly 
because  he  uses  musicianship  to  help  others 
perform  publicly. 

Reach  O’Hare  by  email:  terenceo@bresnan. 
net. 

Bill  LaCroix:  Simpler  Times 

Produced  by  Chris  Cunningham  and  Bill 

LaCroix  in  2007-2008  at  Basecamp 

Recording,  Bozeman,  MT 

Victor  musician  Bill  LaCroix  lives  out  of  his 
time.  Check  that.  Rather,  he’s  a  time  traveler, 
a  storyteller  steeped  in  the  folk  sensibility  of 
Woody  Guthrie  and  Pete  Seeger,  and  others  who 
survived  the  Depression  and  were  made  stronger 
by  it,  including  his  Oklahoma  relative  and  Dust- 
bowl  escapee,  the  poet  Wilma  E.  McDaniel. 

Besides  including  some  of  McDaniel’s 
poems  set  to 
music,  this 
second  effort  by 
the  longtime  folk 
artist  features 
some  LaCroix 
originals  that 
explore  our 
nation’s  past 
(and  ruminate  on 
its  future),  and  a 
few  hoppin’  traditional  tunes  that  help  establish 
the  old-time  feel. 

Bare-bones  arrangements  populate  this  immac¬ 
ulate  recording,  and  notable  Montana  musicians 
lend  a  hand,  including  fellow  Bitterrooter  and 
dobro  player  Jack  Mauer,  and  Bozemanites  Chris 
Cunningham  and  fiddle  player  Tom  Robison, 

Robison  provides  mournful  lead  on  the  open¬ 
ing  number,  McDaniel’s  “In  Memory  of  Old 
Cowboy”  -  a  fine  complement  to  McDaniel’s 
slow,  measured  cadence. 

LaCroix  is  a  talented  historian,  and  echoes 
the  themes  of  heartbreak  and  endurance  and 
survival  in  this  nation,  and  wars  that  steal  the 
soul  of  America.  Singing  in  his  coffee-grounds 
baritone  that  sounds  like  it’s  coming  over  an  old 
radio,  and  providing  guitar,  banjo  and  mandolin 
accompaniment  besides,  LaCroix  opines  about 
the  trappings  of  modem  life. 

He  has  a  romantic  side  too,  and  shows  it 
on  the  traditional  banjo  tune,  “I’m  Goin’  to 
the  West,”  in  which  he  warbles  to  his  recalci¬ 
trant  lady  love  to  join  him  on  the  westward-ho 
journey  toward  a  better  life.  His  own  composi¬ 
tion,  “Follow  Me,”  is  a  love  song  in  the  best 
Maybelle  Carter  style;  and  what  LaCroix  calls  a 
“quirky  version”  of  “Sally  Goodin”  is  prettified, 
romaticized,  modem. 

“The  Curlew  Maid”  brought  goosebumps, 
then  tears.  It’s  got  LaCroix  words  set  to  his 
friend  Shirley  Jacobs’s  music,  which  she  said 
was  inspired  by  the  1963  extinction  of  the 
Eskimo  Curlew,  and  ends  with  a  child  reciting 
a  list  of  the  birds  that  have  gone  extinct  since 
1878.  There’s  just  enough  silence  afterward  to 
let  it  hit  you.  Wow. 

LaCroix  does  a  great  version  of  “Deportees,” 
the  Guthrie/Hoffman  song  about  migrant  farm¬ 
workers  in  California;  and  “Cumberland  Gap” 
gets  good  old-time  treatment. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  album  that  weaves  music 
and  history,  and  has  the  musical  chops  to  pull  it 
off.  It’s  a  fine  achievement  in  the  folk  tradition. 

Visit  the  artist  at  blacroix@cybemetLcom. 
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MIBA  conference  offers  artist  training  and  showcase 


The  annual  Montana  Indian  Business  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Showcase  is  slated  for  April  20-21  at 
the  Hilton  Garden  Inn  in  Missoula.  This  year’s 
theme  is  “Pathways  to  Opportunities.” 

Indian  artist  business  training 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  again  partner 
with  the  First  People’s  Fund  and  attorney  Bill 
Frazier  to  offer  workshops  for  Indian  artists  at¬ 
tending  the  conference. 

Workshop  times  are  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Sunday, 
April  19,  and  9:15  a.m.-noon  and  2-5:30  p.m. 
Monday,  April  20.  Sessions  include  “Native 
Art  Marketing  and  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  Workshop,”  and  “Protecting  Your  Art¬ 
work:  Helpful  Law  for  Artists  in  the  State  of 
Montana.” 

Space  is  limited  to  20  artists,  and  subsidies 
are  available  for  lodging  and  to  cover  the  MIBA 
registration  fee. 

For  more  information  about  the  workshops 
and  to  register,  contact  Dyani  Bingham,  Montana 
Art  Council’s  Indian  Art  Market  Development 
Manager  at  406-545-8983  or  email  dyani_ 
b@hotmail.com  by  the  deadline  of  April  10. 
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Showcase  for  Indian  artists 
and  businesses 

This  year’s  conference  will  again  host  an 
Indian  Artist  and  Indian  Business  Showcase, 
which  offers  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
Indian  artists  and  Indian  business  owners  to  ex¬ 
hibit  and  sell  their  artwork  or  business  products 
and  services. 

Showcase  space  is  limited  and  will  be  of¬ 
fered  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  so 
reserve  your  space  early.  For  more  information 


about  participating  in  the  showcase,  contact 
Dyani  Bingham  at  406-545-8983  or  dy- 
ani_b@hotmail.com.  Register  directly  at  the 
MIBA  website  at  www.niibaonline.org. 

Silent  auction 

All  showcase  artists  are  encouraged  to 
bring  a  special  work  of  art  that  they  made 
to  sell  in  the  silent  auction.  The  auction 
will  open  at  noon  on  Monday  and  close  at 
12:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  with  the  bid  winners 
to  be  announced  at  the  end  of  the  final  lun¬ 
cheon  on  Tuesday. 

The  total  amount  of  the  winning  bids  will 
go  to  the  artist  and  the  bid  winners  can  take 
their  prizes  home  with  them  that  day.  Every¬ 
one  is  welcome  to  bid  on  the  silent  auction 
items. 

Conference  location 

The  Hilton  Garden  Inn  is  located  at 
3720  North  Reserve  St.  in  Missoula.  Call 
406-532-5300  or  visit  www.hiltongardeninn. 
com. 


Native  News  Briefs 

Compiled  by  Dyani  Bingham,  Indian  Art  Market  Development  Manager 


Travel  grants  available 
for  Native  artists 

The  National  Native  Artist  Exchange, 
a  program  of  the  New  England  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts,  provides  travel  grants 
for  Native  artists  residing  in  any  of 
the  50  United  States  to  visit  different 
regions  of  the  country  so  that  they  may 
exchange  artistic  knowledge  and  skills. 

This  fund  is  designed  to  assist 
American  Indian,  Alaskan  Native,  and 
Native  Hawaiian  artists,  and  provides 
an  opportunity  for  Native  artists  to 
teach,  learn,  and  collaborate  in  tradi¬ 
tional  and/or  contemporary  Native  art 
forms  through  travel  from  one  region  to 
another  across  the  nation. 

Travel  grants  of  up  to  $  1 ,500  will 
be  awarded  based  on  budgets  appropriate  to 
the  scope  of  travel.  Requests  must  be  received 
no  later  than  two  calendar  months  prior  to  the 
departure  date  of  the  proposed  trip.  Visit  the 
website  at  www.nefa.org/grantprog/nativearts/ 
nativeartistexchange.html  to  review  the  program 
guidelines. 

Call  617-951-0010  ext.  525  or  email 
dspears@nefa.org  for  more  information. 

Summer  television  and 
film  workshop  on  tap 

If  you  are:  a)  Native  American  b)  passionate 
about  film  and  c)  wondering  how  to  get  a  leg-up 
in  Hollywood,  the  Institute  of  American  Indian 
Arts  (lAIA)  in  Santa  Fe,  NM,  wants  you! 

lAlA,  in  collaboration  with  the  Disney-ABC 
Television  group,  is  now  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  2009  Summer  Television  and  Film 
Workshop,  June  14-July  24.  Now  in  its  sixth 
year,  the  workshop  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  demanding  and  most  rewarding  yet.  The 
deadline  for  applications  is  March  2. 

The  summer  workshop  is  structured  to  assist 
both  experienced  and  novice  Native  American 
screenwriters,  filmmakers,  directors  and  actors 
alike.  The  six-week  intensive  is  divided  into 
two  separate  tracks,  a  writer’s  workshop  and  a 
production  workshop,  providing  cross-collabo¬ 
ration  between  both. 

Writers  will  create  short  scripts  for  the 
production  students  in  addition  to  developing 
and  writing  “spec”  scripts.  Production  students 
will  focus  on  production  techniques  including 
camera,  sound,  lighting  and  all  aspects  of  post¬ 
production. 


“The  Blackfeet  Painted  Tipi:  Enduring  Art,  Spiritual 
Symbol”  is  on  display  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark 
Interpretive  Center  in  Great  Falls. 

Acclaimed  executives,  producers,  screen¬ 
writers,  directors  and  actors  (both  Native  and 
non-Native)  visit  from  the  film  and  television 
industry  to  share  their  expertise  in  individual  and 
group  settings,  as  well.  All  students  who  com¬ 
plete  the  six-week  program  receive  academic 
credit  upon  completion. 

Shawna  L.  Begay,  a  member  of  the  New 
Media  Arts  faculty  at  lAIA  and  program  direc¬ 
tor  says,  “It’s  been  exciting  to  see  students  go 
on  to  work  in  the  industry  or  bring  skills  back 
to  their  own  communities  to  teach  others  after 
completing  the  workshop.  It  has  really  provided 
a  way  for  many  to  jump-start  their  careers  in  film 
production  and  get  noticed.” 

For  more  information,  call  Begay  at  505- 
424-5716  or  email  sbegay@iaia.edu.  To  find 
out  more  about  the  program,  and  to  apply,  visit 
www.iaia.edu/newmedia. 

Coup  Marks  helps  Flathead  artists 
develop  marketing  opportunities 

Coup  Marks  is  an  inter-tribal  cooperative 
comprised  of  Native  American  and  other  artists 
and  craftsmen  living  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation.  The  name  symbolizes  the  individual 
artist’s  mark  on  their  work  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Plains  Indian’s  historic  practice  of  counting 
coup  (making  their  mark). 

Objectives  at  Coup  Marks  include  provid¬ 
ing  marketing  possibilities  to  reservation  artists 
and  craftsmen,  encouraging  the  production  of 
traditional  art  and  craft  products  and  preserving 
cultural  traditions. 

For  more  information,  call  406-261-3200, 
email  info@coupmarksart.com  or  visit  www. 
coupmarksart.com. 


Also  of  interest 

•  Congratulations  to  Michelle  and  Robert 
Bigback  and  Jack  Azure  for  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Inauguration  of  President  Barack 
Obama  in  Washington,  DC. 

•  “The  Blackfeet  Painted  Tipi:  Enduring 
Art,  Spiritual  Symbol”  is  currently  on  display 
at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  National  Historic  Trail 
Interpretive  Center,  4201  Giant  Springs  Road, 
in  Great  Falls.  For  more  details  call  406-727- 
8733. 

Powwow  calendar 

Powwow  season  has  arrived.  Everybody 
dance! 

•  Head  Start  Powwow,  April  2,  in  Ronan: 
The  34th  annual  Head  Start  Pow-Wow  will  be 
held  at  the  Ronan  Events  Center.  Grand  entry 
starts  at  5:30  p.m.  Dinner  is  provided.  Call 
406-676-4509  or  email  headstart@cskt.org. 

•  American  Indian  Council  of  MSU  Pow¬ 
wow,  April  10-11  in  Bozeman:  The  powwow 
will  be  held  at  the  Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse 
on  the  Montana  State  University  campus. 

Call  406-994-375 1  or  406-994-4880,  email 
jbums@montana.edu  or  visit  www.montana. 
edu/wwwnas. 

•  Kyi-Yo  Celebration,  April  17-18  in 
Missoula:  The  41st  annual  celebration  brings 
together  alumni,  current  students,  and  the  Mis¬ 
soula  community  in  a  celebration  of  diversity 
in  a  safe  and  substance  free  environment. 

By  hosting  a  powwow  at  The  University  of 
Montana,  Kyi-Yo  honors  the  American  Indian 
heritage  found  within  the  hearts  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  past  and  present. 

Call  406-243-5403,  email  kyiyo@hotmail. 
com  or  visit  www.umt.edu/kyiyo. 


Great  Falls 
home  to 
Native 
American 
Art  Show 

The  Great  Falls 
Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  Show  is 
sponsored  by 
the  Great  Falls 
Native  American 
Art  Association. 
The  27th  an¬ 
nual  event,  held 
March  1 9-22,  will 
feature  over  50 
Native  American 
artists. 

Artists  must 
be  enrolled 
tribal  members 
and  show  their 
tribal  identifica¬ 
tion  cards.  This 
event  will  include 
Main,  Miniature 
and  Student  Art 
Shows  with  Best 
of  Show  (first), 
two  second,  and 
four  honorable 
mention  awards 
with  accompany¬ 
ing  monetary 
prizes. 

Demonstra¬ 
tions,  dancers, 
singers,  drums 
and  concessions 
with  Native  food 
will  be  available. 

For  details,  call 
406-761-1371  or 
406-452-3608, 
email  standing 
horse52@yahoo. 
com  or  visit 
wvw.  native 
americanart 
show.com. 


Young  dancer  competes  at  the  2005  American 
Indian  Council  of  MSU  Powwow. 

(Photo  by  Erin  Raley,  courtesy  ot  Montana  State  University) 
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Montana 
schools 
receive  art 
images 

Three-hundred 
schools  across 
Montana  will  each 
receive  dozens 
of  high-quality 
prints  and  photos 
of  America’s  most 
famous  artworks. 

According  to 
Senators  Max 
Baucus  and 
Jon  Tester,  the 
artwork  comes 
to  Montana 
through  “Pictur¬ 
ing  America,"  an 
initiative  funded 
by  fhe  National 
Endowment  for 
fhe  Humanities. 

Each  school 
will  receive: 

•  40  high- 
quality,  2’x3’ 
photographs  and 
reproductions  of 
famous  paintings; 

•  An  in-depth 
guidebook  to  help 
teachers  discuss 
the  prints  with 
students:  and 

•  Access  to  an 
online  resource 
guide. 

“These  days 
teachers  don’t 
always  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  important 
learning  tools  like 
art  posters.  This 
program  will  open 
new  doors  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  teach¬ 
ers  to  discover 
together,"  Baucus 
said. 

According  to 
Tester,  “this  is  a 
valuable  invest¬ 
ment  in  Montana 
schools  that  will 
go  a  long  way  in 
helping  students 
understand 
our  history  and 
our  culture  as 
Americans.” 

A  list  of  the 
300  Montana 
schools  receiv¬ 
ing  the  posters  is 
available  online 
at  picturing 
america.neh.gov. 


Posters,  lesson  plans  showcase  MCAM  artists 


MONTANA’S 
CIRCLL  OF 
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Set  of  posters  celebrates  Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Mas¬ 
ters  honorees  Jackie  Larson  Bread,  Edward  Caffrey,  Richard 
Charlson  and  Al  Chandler  Goodstrike.  i. 


Passing  on  the  knowledge  of  a 
community’s  or  culture’s  creativity 
is  a  key  part  of  the  folk  and  tradi¬ 
tional  arts.  To  provide  Montana’s 
teachers  with  a  tool  for  teaching 
their  students  about  the  diversity 
and  depth  in  the  state’s  heritage  of 
visual  folk  and  traditional  arts,  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  has  created 
a  set  of  four  posters  showcasing  the 
art  of  the  first  four  artists  accepted 
into  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters. 

The  posters  were  designed 
to  build  awareness  of  the  skills 
inherent  in  creating  visual  folk  and 
traditional  arts,  at  the  same  time 
developing  pride  in  what  it  means 
to  be  Montanan.  These  posters,  part 
of  a  project  funded  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  feature 
artwork  by: 

•  Jackie  Larson  Bread,  Browning, 
bead  work  artist 

•  Edward  Caffrey,  Great  Falls, 
bladesmith 

•  Richard  Charlson,  Carter,  wood 
artist 

•  Al  Chandler  Goodstrike,  Hays, 
traditional  hide  painter 

The  front  of  each  poster  features 
a  large-scale  photograph  of  one 
piece  of  artwork  created  by  each  of 
the  artists.  The  back  of  the  poster 
includes  a  photo  of  the  artist,  his 
or  her  biography,  and  a  visual  arts 
lesson  plan  that  relates  to  the  artist’s 
work,  "These  lesson  plans  address 
the  Montana  Standards  for  Arts  and  also  the 
Indian  Education  Essential  Understandings, 
where  applicable. 

Cheryl  Bannes,  a  K- 1 2  licensed  and 
endorsed  visual  arts  teacher  and  an  artist-in- 
residence  for  several  schools  and  community 
organizations  in  central  Montana,  wrote  the 
lesson  plans. 

These  tools  include  background  informa¬ 
tion,  basic  talking  points,  a  list  of  additional 
resources,  discussion  questions,  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  relevant  art  projects. 

The  lesson  plans  are  targeted  to  4th  grade 
classroom  teachers  because  this  grade  often 
studies  Montana  history.  However,  accord¬ 
ing  to  MAC  Education  and  Web  Services 
Director  Beck  McLaughlin,  “We  hope  middle 
and  high  school  art  teachers  will  also  find  the 


posters  useful  and  can  adapt  the  lesson  plan  for 
their  students  if  they  wish.” 

Sets  of  the  posters  are  available  on  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council’s  website  at  art.mt.gov/folklife/ 
folklife_resources.asp.  Educators  can  print  out 
the  artist’s  biography  and  lesson  plan  on  8-1/2”  x 
1 1”  pages,  in  addition  to  downloading  the  images 
for  use  in  the  class. 

A  limited  number  of  printed  sets  of  the  poster 
are  available  for  $10  per  set  or  $25  for  five  sets. 
An  order  form  is  available  at  the  above  web  ad¬ 
dress. 

For  additional  information  about  the  project, 
call  McLaughlinat  800-282-3092  or  406-444- 
6522  or  email  her  at  bemclaughlin@mt.gov. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  created  Montana’s 
Circle  of  American  Masters  in  the  'Visual  Folk 
and  Traditional  Arts  to  celebrate  Montana’s 


heritage  and  recognize  Montana  folk 
artists  for  artistic  excellence  in  their 
work,  along  with  their  help  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  state’s  cultural  heritage. 

After  learning  their  art  infor¬ 
mally,  artists  admitted  to  the  program 
have  worked  to  preserve  their  art 
form  through  sharing  and  teaching. 
Through  the  excellence  of  their  work, 
these  individuals  and  their  work  in 
turn  become  a  reflection  of  their 
culture. 

The  deepest  value  of  these  art¬ 
ists  lies  in  how  their  art  preserves 
the  uniqueness  of  Montana’s  past 
heritage,  informs  the  art  created  today, 
and  builds  the  foundation  for  what 
will  be  created  tomorrow.  Moreover, 
in  today’s  rapidly  changing  world, 
creative  skills  required  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  arts  such  as  problem-solving 
and  critical  thinking  are  proving 
themselves  to  be  essential  not  just  to 
survive,  but  to  thrive. 

Artists  who  are  accepted  into 
Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  their  knowledge  on  the  MAC 
website,  provide  work  for  exhibitions 
and  catalogues,  teach  about  their  art 
through  demonstrations  or  appren¬ 
ticeships,  and  receive  recognition  at 
public  events,  such  as  the  January 
2009  induction  ceremony  in  the  State 
Capital  Rotunda. 

For  inclusion  in  Montana’s  Circle 
of  Ameficah  Masters,  a  folk  artist 
needs  to  satisfy  standards  in  four  main 
areas  -  artistic  excellence  of  design  in  a  body 
of  work,  quality  of  craftsmanship,  authenticity 
in  how  the  work  reflects  its  tradition,  and  the 
on-going  contribution  of  the  artist  in  building 
public  appreciation  for  the  art  form. 

An  individual  must  qualify  as  a  practic¬ 
ing  visual  folk  artist  and  must  have  a  valid 
Montana  address  as  a  permanent  resident  of 
the  state.  This  honor  is  not  made  posthumously 
and  must  be  made  to  an  individual,  not  to  a 
group.  Nominations  for  this  honor  are  re¬ 
viewed  and  selections  made  year-round. 

For  more  information  about  the  program, 
visit  www.art.mt.gov  or  contact  Cindy 
Kittredge,  Montana  Arts  Council  folk 
arts  and  market  development  specialist, 
by  phone  at  406-468-4078  or  by  email 
elkittredge@dishmail.net. 


Professional  development  workshop: 

Eric  Johnson  to  facilitate  "Sharing  Your  Art  Form,  Part  H" 


A  new  professional  development  workshop  will  be  offered  May  6 
in  Helena  for  Montana  teaching  artists.  The  working  title  is  “Sharing 
Your  Art-Form,  Part  11:  Reflection.  Refinement,  Resources.” 

Eric  Johnson,  a  teaching  artist  from  Seattle,  will  help  participants 
explore  the  following  questions: 

•  What’s  changed  in  your  work  in  the  classroom? 

•  What’s  still  the  same? 

•  What’s  been  successful  and  what  hasn’t? 

•  What  are  the  challenges  and  rewards  of  teaching  your  art  form? 

The  plan  is  to  have  participants  consider  these  questions  in  dis¬ 
cipline-based  groups,  with  partners,  and  individually,  where  they 
can  reflect  on  their  teaching  through  the  lens  set  in  place  at  the  first 
workshop:  lesson  planning,  classroom  management  and  checking  for 
student  learning  in  the  work  they  produce. 

For  those  who  did  not  attend  the  first  workshop  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  offered  for  teaching  artists,  please  contact  education  director 
Beck  McLaughlin,  who  will  provide  some  materials  to  get  you  up  to 
speed:  bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  406-444-6522 

MAC  is  offering  this  kind  of  professional  development  because  the 
demands  on  public  schools  are  becoming  more  and  more  challeng¬ 


ing.  More  is  required  from  both  the  district  curriculum  and  by  the 
federal  No  Child  Left  Behind  requirements. 

Testing  in  science  is  now  required,  in  addition  to  testing  in  math 
and  reading.  At  the  same  time,  budgets  are  getting  even  tighter. 

“We  who  teach  the  arts  must  present  compelling  evidence  for  why 
schools  should  take  time  and  money  to  invite  artists  into  the  class¬ 
room,”  says  McLaughlin. 

Part  of  this  evidence  comes  from  an  artist’s  ability  to  develop  les¬ 
son  plans  that  include  assessments,  which  provide  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  take  their  work  to  the  highest  level,  and  which  demon¬ 
strate  to  teachers  and  administrators  that  the  students  learned  the 
skills  and  knowledge  the  artist  taught. 

“We  absolutely  have  to  rise  to  this  challenge  because  for  some 
students  in  Montana  schools  the  only  formal  arts  education  they  ever 
receive  is  what  teaching  artists  bring  to  the  classroom,”  McLaughlin 
notes. 

The  workshop  costs  $25,  which  covers  the  fee  and  lunch. 

Those  interested  in  attending  are  encouraged  to  contact  McLaugh¬ 
lin  at  bemclaughlin@mt.gov.  The  workshop  is  limited  to  20  and 
registration  is  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
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Issues  facing  arts  education 

In  rural  schools,  students  often  don't  receive  in-depth  arts  education 


Members  of  MAC’S  Arts  Education  Panel 
continue  to  tackle  questions  about  the  arts  in 
public  schools  throughout  the  state.  According 
to  Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  MAC’S  executive  director, 
this  small  group  is  doing  model-caliber  work  in 
the  arts  education  arena. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  selected  them 
for  this  particular  conversation  because  of 
their  diversity  of  knowledge,  perspectives  and 
experiences  in  the  area  of  arts  education.  The 
series  began  in  the  July/August  issue  with  Mark 
Browning,  director  of  Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City,  and  continued 
in  the  January /February  issue  with  Annette 
Gardner,  an  elementary  teacher  in  Lincoln  and 
president  of  the  Lincoln  Council  for  the  Arts. 

Cheryl  Bannes,  who  lives  in  Lewistown 
and  is  a  teaching  artist  and  chair  of  the 
Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  of¬ 
fers  her  answers  below. 

Do  K-1 2  children  in  your  area 
study  the  arts  on  a  regular 
basis? 

Most  K-6  students  have  a  visual  “art” 
lesson  once  a  week  or  every  other  week. 
However  that  is  not  the  same  as  studying 
the  arts. 

The  art  lesson  is  generally  a  craft 
project  related  to  a  holiday  or  theme  as 
most  teachers  have  such  a  tight  schedule 
there  is  little  time  for  the  arts.  Most  of 
the  schools  have  a  visual  art  program  for 
the  Junior  high  students  but  not  for  high- 
school  students,  however  there  are  few  certified 
art  teachers  teaching  these  programs. 

There  are  very  few  programs  that  cover  art 
history  or  how  art  ties  in  to  our  history  and 
across  the  curriculum.  For  other  art  forms  the 
students  do  have  music  regularly  while  most 
drama/theater  comes  in  the  form  of  Christmas 
and  other  holiday  programs. 

Why  are  the  arts  important  to 

public  education? 

The  arts  teach  us  creative  thinking  skills, 
the  ability  to  problem  solve  and  critical  think¬ 
ing  skills.  The  arts  teach  students  to  look  at 
problems  and  obstacles  in  a  different  way,  and 
teach  them  to  really  observe  and  break  objects 
down  into  simpler  parts,  which  is  what  we  also 
need  to  do  to  learn  to  read,  do  math  and  work  in 
science. 

What  I  notice  a  lot  are  students  who  have 
never  had  to  figure  something  out  on  their  own 
and  do  not  have  the  patience  to  do  so.  We  are 
losing  the  ability  to  create  something  we  need 
from  materials  at  hand. 

Few  children  have  the  patience  to  work  at  a 
project  more  than  a  few  minutes  and  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  child  that  you  can  hand  materials  to  and 
they  can  find  a  creative  solution  without  being 
given  specific  instructions.  I  hear  from  students 
more  and  more  the  words  “I  can’t”  before  they 
even  try. 


We  hear  that  schools  need  to  teach  creative 
problem-solving  and  critical  thinking  skills  be¬ 
cause  that  is  what  employers  are  looking  for,  yet 
art  programs  that  foster  those  exact  skills  are  the 
first  to  go  when  budgets  are  cut. 

What  challenges  do  you  face 
in  providing  arts  education 
(budget  constraints,  distance 

between  schools,  etc.)? 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  is  that  there  are 
just  not  enough  hours  in  the  day!  Trying  to  get 
to  all  the  schools  and  see  all  the  students  of  a 
school  in  one  day  and  provide  a  quality  art  lesson 
can  be  quite  a  challenge. 


Students  show  environmental  art  piece,  created  last  spring 
in  Geraldine. 

Other  challenges  include  scheduling  schools 
so  that  I  am  not  driving  hundreds  of  miles  one 
direction  one  day,  and  then  the  opposite  direction 
the  next;  scheduling  around  school  activities; 
having  enough  materials  for  every  school;  and  of 
course,  winter  driving  on  icy  roads. 

It  is  so  very  important  that  students  understand 
that  art  is  not  just  a  one-hour  lesson  where  you 
are  given  directions  to  create  a  specific  project. 

They  need  to  learn  that  art  is  part  of  everything 
they  do  and  can  contribute  to  all  they  do.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  history;  it  ties  to  math,  sci¬ 
ence  and  literature,  etc. 

There  is  also  a  big  challenge  to  arts  education 
in  the  form  of  the  “No  Child  Left  Behind  Act” 
that  is  leaving  many  children  behind,  stressing 
teachers  and  budgets.  The  arts  are  identified  as  a 
core  subject  but  are  not  seen  as  essential. 

How  does  MAC  funding  help  address 
those  challenges? 

Support!  The  arts  council’s  support  for  art 
education  makes  the  whole  program  work.  1 
would  love  to  see  more  schools  taking  advantage 
of  the  arts  council’s  programs,  resources  and 
knowledge. 

MAC  has  always  been  there  to  bounce  ideas 
off  of,  offer  suggestions  for  specific  artist’s  work, 
and  generally  to  listen  to  concerns  and  offer 
possible  solutions.  MAC  is  there  to  make  sure 
the  arts  are  not  forgotten  during  legislative  years 


an  effort  appreciated  by  artists,  teachers  and 
schools.  (Unfortunately  they  can’t  do  anything 
about  those  icy  roads  and  driving  distance 
between  schools!) 

What  kinds  of  myths  do  you 

encounter  about  arts  education? 

The  biggest  and  most  destructive  myth  is 
that  anyone  can  teach  art!  I  do  not  know  of  a 
school  or  a  parent  who  would  think  that  the 
visual  arts  teacher  would  be  just  as  good  at 
physics,  yet  there  is  the  persistent  idea  that 
though  they  may  not  have  any  art  education, 
any  teacher,  parent  or  classified  staff  can  teach 
art. 

The  rules  have  tightened  up  about 
teachers  only  teaching  in  the  area  that 
they  are  certified,  yet  when  it  comes  to 
art,  schools  sometimes  hand  that  duty 
over  to  just  about  anyone. 

1  used  to  teach  an  art  program  for 
elementary  students  in  a  different  venue. 
About  a  year  after  I  left  to  concentrate 
more  on  my  current  rural  art  program  1 
had  a  fourth  grade  student  who  used  to 
be  in  one  of  my  art  classes  say  to  me;  “I 
still  go  to  the  art  classes  but  since  you 
left  we  really  just  do  crafts,  not  real  art 
anymore.”  When  a  fourth  grader  can 
understand  the  difference  between  real 
art  education  by  certified  teachers/artists, 
then  it  is  time  to  listen  to  the  children. 

The  other  myths  that  bother  me  are: 
that  art  is  just  for  fun,  that  art  does  not 
matter  in  the  curriculum,  that  art  is  not  a 
real  subject  and  that  it  does  not  teach  any  use¬ 
ful  real-world  skills. 


About  the  artist:  Cheryl  Bannes  is  a  visual 
artist  working  in  metals  and  mixed  media.  She 
earned  a  bachelor’s  and  master’s  in  studio  art 
with  an  emphasis  in  metalsmithing  and  also 
holds  a  K-1 2  art  teaching  degree. 

For  the  last  six  years  she  has  worked  as  an 
artist  in  residence  through  the  Montana  Arts 
Council’s  Artists  in  Schools  and  Communi¬ 
ties  Program.  She  is  also  the  current  chair  of 
the  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  and 
teaches  professional  development  art  work¬ 
shops  for  teachers  through  MSU  Northern. 

As  a  teaching  artisL  she  travels  to  schools 
within  a  hundred-mile  radius  of  Lewistown, 
teaching  K-1 2  students  a  range  of  classes, 
from  drawing  to  ceramics,  and  from  metals  to 
fabric  art.  This  year  she  is  working  with  about 
2 1  schools  and  organizations  in  six  counties. 
Besides  working  in  the  schools,  she  also  works 
with  two  groups  of  disabled  adults  in  Lewis¬ 
town. 

She  says:  “Art  and  arts  education  are  not 
just  something  1  do,  it’s  what  1  believe  in.  1 
am  passionate  about  the  arts  and  the  role  of 
the  arts  in  our  history  and  culture.  The  reward 
of  this  job  is  seeing  the  joy  in  students’  eyes 
when  they  find  themselves  in  the  arts.” 


Poetry  Out  Loud  finals  coming  to  Helena  March  14 


High  school  students  from  across  the  state  will  meet  in  Helena 
March  14  for  the  state  finals  of  Poetry  Out  Loud:  National  Recita¬ 
tion  Contest. 

The  finals  will  be  held  at  the  Myma  Loy  Center,  15  North 
Ewing  Street  (across  the  street  from  the  county  courthouse).  The 
two  semi-final  rounds  are  from  9  a.m.-noon  and  the  finals  begin  at 
1  p.m.  The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

Created  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  The  Poetry 
Foundation,  and  produced  in  Montana  by  the  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  Poetry  Out  Loud  encourages  high  school  students  to  memorize 
and  perform  great  poems.  Beginning  at  the  classroom  level,  win¬ 
ners  advance  to  school-wide  competition,  then  to  the  state  compe¬ 


tition,  and  ultimately  to  the  national  finals.  More  information  is 
available  on  the  website  at  poetryoutloud.org. 

The  Montana  2009  Poetry  Out  Loud  champion  will  receive 
$2(K)  and  an  all-expenses-paid  trip  to  Washington,  DC,  for  the 
national  finals  April  27-28.  His  or  her  high  school  will  receive  a 
$500  stipend  for  the  purchase  of  poetry  books. 

The  second  place  winner  will  receive  $100,  with  $2(X)  for  their 
high  school  to  purchase  poetry  books. 

For  more  information  about  the  Poetry  Out  Loud  contest 
in  Montana,  please  contact  Margaret  Belisle,  Poetry  Out  Loud 
manager:  mbelisle@helena.kl2.mt.us,  406-324-2305  (school)  or 
406-439-6443  (cell). 
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MAEA 

seeks 

presenters 

The  Montana 
Art  Education  As¬ 
sociation  is  seek¬ 
ing  presenters 
to  give  sectional 
workshops  at  the 
annual  MEA-MFT 
2009  Fall  Confer¬ 
ence,  Oct.  15-16 
at  Skyview  High 
School  in  Billings. 

Workshop 
sectionals  can  be 
one  or  two  hours 
in  length.  Pre¬ 
senters  can  re¬ 
ceive  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  supplies 
or  charge  a 
materials  tee  from 
participants  to 
cover  costs. 

For  more 
information  on 
presenting,  go  to 
www.mea-mft.org 
or  contact  Peggy 
Leverton  at 
peggyl@corvallis. 
k12.mt.us. 
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Report 
tallies 
nonprofit 
wages  and 
benefits 

At  the  end  of 
2007,  MNA  com¬ 
missioned  the 
first  ever  Montana 
Nonprofit  Wage 
and  Benefit  Sur¬ 
vey.  The  report, 
published  in 
September  2008, 
provides  specific 
salary  and  benefit 
data  for  2,170 
employees  in 
16  of  the  most 
common  nonprofit 
position  descrip¬ 
tions. 

MNA  has  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  2008 
Wage  and  Benefit 
Report  for  sale. 
The  document 
may  be  ordered 
and  downloaded 
from  its  website 
at  www.mtnon- 
profit.org/wage 
benefitssurvey. 
aspx. 

The  new 
IRS  Form  990 
requires  an  orga¬ 
nization  to  have  a 
policy  in  place  for 
setting  executive 
compensation. 

The  MNA  report 
can  help  satisfy 
that  requirement. 


Return  on  Investment 


Stories  reflect  public  value  of  MAC's  grants  and  programs 


The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  grants  and 
programs  are  designed  to  produce  real  public 
value  for  the  people  of  Montana.  One  of  the 
currencies  of  this  value  is  told  through  stories 
about  this  impact.  Here  are  some  stories  we 
thought  you’d  enjoy  hearing: 

Artists  in  the  Schools 
and  Communities:  "Our 
community  needs  art  like 
everything" 

The  Montana  Artists  in  the  Schools  and 
Communities  serves  about  one  out  of  every 
five  K-12  students  in  the  state  each  year  and 
reaches  almost  nine  out  of  every  10  counties 
in  Montana.  It  has  impressive  impacts,  not 
measured  through  numbers  or  charts: 

A  fifth  grader  from  Gallatin  Gateway  School 
experienced  a  yearlong  visual  arts  residency 
in  his  school.  He  describes  his  experience  this 
way:  “Art  is  something  that  passes  on  through 
a  community,  boosting  our  spirits  and  our 
thinking.  Our  community  needs  art  like  every¬ 
thing.  You  can’t  be  a  loner  in  the  art  world.  Art 
means  sticking  together.” 

The  arts  council  also  receives  evaluations 
from  the  artists  involved  in  residencies.  Here  is 
an  excerpt  from  an  artist  after  a  special  project 
where  teachers  were  mentored  in  their  class¬ 
rooms  on  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  of 
theatre  and  how 
to  integrate  it  with 
other  subjects: 

“Some  teach¬ 
ers  expressed  that 
student  retention 
of  academic  ideas 
was  much  better 
when  presented  in 
a  theatrical  way, 
and  that  students 
were  consistently 
enthused  when 
working  with 
theatre  in  the 
classroom.  Other 
teachers  expressed 


The  Great  Falls  Symphony:  Making  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  cultural  environment  and  economic 
development. 


that  they  could  see  differences  between 
groups/classes  who  were  involved  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  those  who  were  not. 

“Stronger  associative  skills,  willingness  to 
take  risks,  better  physical  and  vocal  projection, 
and  more  confidence  were  traits  exhibited  by 
many  students  involved.” 

From  a  third-grade  teacher  to  the  artists  after 
a  visual  art  residency: 

“What  benefited  my  students  the  most  was 
the  chance  to  work  with  artists  —  people  be¬ 
sides  me.  Also,  how  exciting  the  lessons  were 
and  how  important  and  like  artists  you  made 
them  feel.  1  have  always  been  uptight  about  art 
and  my  ability  to  make  it . . .  Art  expands  cre¬ 
ativity,  teaches  things  in  a  different  way.  Great 
lessons!  Well  planned  and  organized.  Always 
moving  —  no  dead  time.  Thought  provoking.” 

One  of  the  most  descriptive  responses  we’ve 
received  was  from  a  fifth  grader  in  Helena,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  weeklong  dance  residency: 

“When  1  heard  that  we  were  doing  dances. 


I  was  not  happy.  Now  1  like  it  a  lot.  1  never 
thought  it  was  so  fun.  It’s  like  a  big  secret  that 
has  been  wanting  to  explode.  Now  that  it  has,  I 
love  dancing!” 

And  finally,  a  statement  from  a  middle  school 
teacher  after  a  two-week  poetry  residency: 

“Another  student  who  refused  to  complete 
most  of  her  work,  answer  any  questions,  or  do 
any  homework,  came  alive  during  poetry.  She 
wrote  two  poems  for  every  class  assignment  and 
is  still  bringing  in  poems  for  me  to  read.  Poetry 
has  given  her  success  and  she  will  now  pass 
seventh  grade.  Poetry  has  shown  her  how  to  be  a 
successful  student.” 

Public  Value  Partnerships: 

The  arts  expand  horizons 

The  arts  council’s  other  major  grant  program 
is  Public  Value  Partnerships.  MAC  captures  the 
impact  of  these  organizations’  work  by  asking 
them  to  answer  the  question:  “What  is  the  public 
value  of  the  work  your  organization  is  doing  in 
return  for  funding  from  the  state  of  Montana?” 
Here  are  some  of  their  stories: 

Venture  Theater  in  Billings:  There  is  one 
special  young  man  that  stands  out  to  the  staff 
and  teachers  of  Venture  Theatre.  We  first  met 
this  student  through  our  Venture  Into  Schools 
program.  He  comes  from  a  low-income  family 
and  neighborhood  and  has  been  given  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  attend  summer  theatre  school  for  the  last 
two  years. 

His  words  best 
describe  how  the 
programming  at 
Venture  Theatre  has 
influenced  his  life: 
“This  program  has 
given  me  the  courage 
to  present  myself  to 
others.  I  have  learned 
so  much,  through 
acting,  about  myself, 
and  I  have  gotten  to 
meet  kids  from  other 
schools  that  I  would 
have  probably  never 
met.  It’s  nice  because 


Art  Mobile  of  Montana:  “You  don’t  have  to  leave  the 
country  or  state  to  see  how  people  use  their  gifts.” 

_  -  Rep.  Pat  Ingraham 


no  one  cares  where  you  are  from  at  Venture. 
South  Side,  West  End,  we  are  all  the  same  here.” 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  A  number  of  enti¬ 
ties  who  are  involved  in  promoting  Great  Falls 
and  recruiting  to  promote  the  local  job  market 
such  as  the  Great  Falls  Development  Authority, 
Benefis  Healthcare,  the  Great  Falls  Clinic,  the 
Downtown  Business  Improvement  District,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc.,  have  all  contacted 
us,  emphasizing  how  important  the  arts  are  as 
a  crucial  component  of  quality  of  life  for  many 
residents  of  Great  Falls  and  the  surrounding  area. 

We  hear  over  and  over,  that  people  “would  not 
want  to  live  here  if  it  were  not  for  the  cultural 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  symphony.”  Our 
brochures  and  promotional  materials  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  promotional  packets,  and  businesses 
bring  clients  considering  locating  in  this  region 
to  concerts. 

This  acknowledgement  of  the  connection 
between  cultural  environment  and  economic 
development  speaks  directly  a  perceived  return 
on  investing  in  the  symphony. 

Art  Mobile  of  Montana:  The  statewide  vi¬ 
sual  arts  education  touring  program  invited  Rep. 
Pat  Ingraham  to  visit  Thompson  Falls  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  to  see  the  program  last  April. 

Her  comments:  “When  you  are  spending  the 
people’s  money  it  is  nice  to  know  where  it’s  go¬ 
ing,  and  if  it  is  a  good  program  worth  the  money 
we  are  putting  into  it.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
AMM  program.  The  art  is  by  local  Montana  art¬ 
ists;  the  kids  enjoyed  it  immensely  and  were  able 
to  see  all  kinds  of  art. 

“The  young  woman  [Salley  Williamson]  did  a 
good  job  and  the  kids  had  questions.  It  is  a  good 


Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  Mask-making 
inspires  self  awareness  for  blind  student. 

exposure  for  learning  and  an  exposure  to  the 
culture  in  Montana.  We  have  many  talented 
people  and  the  Art  Mobile  offers  a  good  expo¬ 
sure  for  the  schools. 

“It’s  worthy  of  state  investment;  educating 
children  to  more  of  what  is  outside  of  Thomp¬ 
son  Falls,  you  don’t  have  to  leave  the  country 
or  the  state  to  see  how  others  use  their  gifts.  It 
expands  horizons.” 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings:  The 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  has  many  stories  of 
its  successes.  It  is  very  easy  to  list  the  numbers 
of  exhibitions,  the  attendance  at  special  events, 
the  number  of  donations  and  other  facts  and 
figures. 

However,  the  greatest  success  of  the  mu¬ 
seum  isn’t  necessarily  in  the  raw  data  but  in  the 
individual  lives  that  are  touched  through  our 
work,  especially  the  YAM’s  educational  out¬ 
reach  programs.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  just  one  child  who  has  participated  in  our 
school  outreach  program,  from  among  hun¬ 
dreds  of  inspirational  stories  that  we  can  share. 

There  is  a  young  student  at  Crow  Agency 
who  has  been  blind  from  birth.  With  individual 
help  from  his  full-time  teacher,  Lois  Rides 
Horse,  he  participated  in  the  classroom  with 
the  other  students  during  art  sessions.  He  was 
given  the  same  opportunities  as  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  with  added  tactile  experiences. 

He  enjoyed  being  included  with  the  students, 
gaining  their  respect  when  he  participated  in 
classroom  discussions,  such  as  the  temperature 
of  color  and  emotional  responses  to  the  mask¬ 
making  project.  He  enjoyed  writing  about  art 
in  Braille  and  loved  sharing  with  the  other 
students. 

When  the  class  drew  their  self-portraits, 
he  formed  his  in  clay.  The  exercise  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  study  in  self-awareness.  He 
paid  much  attention  to  every  detail  of  his  face 
including  eyeballs  and  tongue. 

He  was  proud  of  his  creation  and  entered  it 
in  the  Crow  Indian  Days  Arts  and  Crafts  Show, 
where  he  received  a  cash  award  for  first  place 
in  sculpture. 

Each  student  wrote  a  story  about  their  mask 
to  accompany  the  assignment.  He  typed  his  in 
Braille  and  submitted  it.  His  story  follows: 

My  Face 

My  face  has  a  nose,  a  mouth, 
eyes,  cheeks  and  a  heart  over  the 
lips.  I  made  it  even  though  I  can't 
see.  The  elk  teeth  block  everything. 

I  can  see  with  my  hands,  even  my 
ears.  There  are  different  shapes  of 
thoughts  all  over  my  face. 

My  favorite  is  the  heart  over  the 
lips.  I  have  to  talk  nice.  The  feathers 
are  dancing  on  my  head. 
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Odyssey  honors  Monte  Dolack,  Mary  Beth  Percival 


Mary  Beth  Percival  Monte  Dolack 


Renowned  Montana  artists  and 
University  of  Montan  alumni  Monte 
Dolack  and  Mary  Beth  Percival  will 
be  honored  this  spring  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts'  ninth  annual  Odyssey  of 
the  Stars  -  A  Celebration  of  Artistic 
Journeys. 

Scheduled  for  7:30  p.m.  Saturday, 

April  18,  this  popular  event  benefits 
the  SFA  scholarship  fund.  The  Odys¬ 
sey  showcases  performing  and  visual 
arts  alumni,  who  have  gone  on  to  suc¬ 
cessful  careers  in  the  arts,  in  concert 
with  current  UM  students. 

Partners  in  life  and  art,  Dolack  and 
Percival  have  been  fixtures  on  the 
Montana  arts  scene  for  over  30  years. 

Both  are  native  Montanans  who  have 
been  influenced  from  an  early  age  by 
the  landscape  and  culture  that  surrounds 
them. 

Mention  their  time  at  UM  and  the  teachers 
who  influenced  them,  and  you  will  hear  names 
of  well-known  art  professors  and  artists  such  as 
Rudy  Autio,  Don  Bunse  and  Maxine  Blackmer. 
While  on  campus,  Dolack  produced  cartoons 
for  the  Kairnin,  sold  his  pottery  at  the  first 
ever  University  Center  Art  Fair,  and  designed 
posters  for  Aber  Day  Keggers.  Percival  worked 
for  Information  Services  designing  covers  for 
numerous  campus  publications  and  posters  for 
campus  events. 

Wanting  to  be  an  abstract  painter  but  facing 
the  reality  of  making  a  living,  Dolack  painted 
signs  and  designed  t-shirts,  album  covers, 
posters,  menus  and  rubber  stamps.  In  his  own 
words,  he  went  from,  “fine  art  to  applied  art  out 
of  necessity.” 

Dolack’s  logos  for  businesses  such  as  Butter¬ 


fly  Herbs,  the  Trailhead,  Rishashay  and  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Theatre  helped  define  these  ventures  and  his 
work  soon  became  part  of  Missoula’s  identity. 

Dolack  opened  his  first  studio  with  other  art¬ 
ists  in  1974  when  he  co-founded  the  Warehouse 
cooperative.  Known  for  posters  designed  for  the 
songwriter  Kostas,  The  University  of  Montana, 
the  Summer  Symphony  and  Mission  Mountain 
Wood  Band,  and  his  popular  Invaders  Series, 
showing  wild  animals  wreaking  havoc  on  the  hu¬ 
man  environment,  Dolack  went  on  to  gain  even 
broader  recognition. 

He  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  number  of 
prestigious  awards,  and  his  work  is  part  of  the 
collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Museums  and  the  National 
Wildfire  Foundation.  He  has  exhibited  around  the 
world,  including  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  China 
and  Japan.  An  alumnus  of  the  UM  Department  of 
Art,  he  attended  UM  from  1970-1974. 


Mary  Beth  Percival  was  raised  in  a 
family  brimming  with  artistic  talents. 
Her  parents,  both  UM  alumni,  encour¬ 
aged  her  interest  in  the  visual  arts.  A 
third  generation  Montanan,  she  grew 
up  in  the  Big  Hole  and  Boulder  valleys, 
and  started  school  at  UM  in  1963  and 
after  three  years  went  on  to  study  at  San 
Francisco  State  College. 

Returning  to  UM,  Percival  received 
a  BA  in  Art  in  1968.  After  earning  her 
teaching  credentials  she  taught  art  at 
Belgrade  High  School.  She  returned  to 
Missoula  in  the  70s,  and  together  with 
Dolack,  carved  a  very  big  niche  in  the 
western  Montana  art  scene.  Best  known 
for  her  watercolor  paintings,  Percival 
offers  intimate  views  of  the  landscape 
where  she  grew  up.  and  also  celebrates 
simple  pleasures  of  daily  life.  Her  work 
has  appeared  in  many  juried  and  invitational 
shows. 

By  the  early  80s,  Percival  and  Dolack  were 
publishing  their  own  work,  which  led  to  the 
opening  of  their  first  gallery  above  that  famous 
Missoula  watering  hole,  the  Top  Hat.  In  the 
late  80s,  the  couple  began  traveling  to  exhibit 
work  and  paint  on  location.  Their  journeys 
have  taken  them  to  all  comers  of  the  globe. 
Today,  they  operate  a  flourishing  gallery  in 
downtown  Missoula. 

Odyssey  2009  will  be  an  evening  of  art, 
music  and  dance  honoring  this  well-known 
duo  of  artists,  while  spotlighting  students 
from  the  departments  of  Art,  Drama/Dance 
and  Music,  assisted  by  students  from  Media 
Arts.  For  sponsorship  and  ticket  information, 
contact  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  Dean’s  office 
at  406-243-4971. 


fest  mixes  readings 


Eric  Newhouse  Greg  Patent 


Great  Falls  book 

The  ninth  annual  Great  Falls  Festival 
of  the  Book  is  taking  shape  for  March 
26-28  at  the  Great  Falls  Public  Library. 

This  year’s  festival  promises  the  usual 
offerings  of  readings,  inspiration  and 
discussions  with  both  state  and  local 
authors. 

Participants  include  The  Food  Guys  of 
NPR  fame,  Greg  Patent  and  Jon  Jackson, 
nationally  acclaimed  children’s  science 
and  nature  writer  Dorothy  Hinshaw  Pat¬ 
ent,  Montana  Poet  Laureate  Greg  Pape, 
artist  and  author  Jennifer  Anker-Lowe 
and  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  journalist 
Eric  Newhouse.  Also  featured  are  writers 
from  the  Front  Range  (formerly  MO: 

Writings  from  the  River). 

This  year,  an  extra  pinch  of  fun  has 
been  added  to  the  recipe  with  the  first  annual 
Great  Falls  Grand  Word  Meisters  of  the  Year 
contest,  7  p.m.  Thursday. 

Teams  comprised  of  local  personalities  will 
be  asked  to  choose  the  correct  definition  for  se¬ 
lected  words.  Teams  will  also  gain  points  from 
contributions  of  food  provided  by  their  fans  and 
supporters,  which  will  be  donated  to  the  Great 
Falls  Community  Food  Bank,  The  winning 
team  -  the  one  that  best  combines  word  savvy 
with  a  strong  fan  base  -  receives  bragging 


rights,  a  pocket  dictionary  and  a  certificate  of 
achievement. 

Other  highlights  include: 

•  “An  Evening  with  the  Food  Guys,”  featuring 
authors  Jon  Jackson  and  Greg  Patent  of  public 
radio  fame,  7  p.m.  Friday. 

Saturday’s  events  include: 

•  “From  Idea  to  Book:  The  Buffalo  and  the 
Indians:  A  Shared  Destiny,”  at  10:30  a.m.  with 
Dorothy  Hinshaw-Patent.  who  has  more  than 


and  inspiration 

130  published  books  to  date,  and  who 
specializes  in  science  and  nature  writ¬ 
ing  for  young  people. 

•  Faces  of  Combat:  PTSD  &  TBI,  at 
11:45  a.m.  with  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
journalist  Eric  Newhouse  of  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  reading  from  his  latest 
book,  which  deals  with  the  coming  cri¬ 
sis  of  veterans  returning  from  combat 
with  PTSD  and  traumatic  brain  injuries 
(TBI). 

•  “Food  for  the  Soul”  at  1  p.m.  with 
Poet  Laureate  Greg  Pape  reading  his 
work  and  sharing  insights  into  how 
poetry  and  creative  expression  are 
essential  to  educational  systems  and 
culture. 

•  Forget  Me  Not  at  2:15  p.m.,  with 
artist  and  writer  Jennifer  Lowe-Anker 

discussing  her  acclaimed  memoir,  which 
transforms  an  emotionally  charged  tale  of 
personal  mourning  into  a  powerful  parable. 

•  The  Front  Range  at  4  p.m.,  with  the  edito¬ 
rial  panel  of  The  Front  Range  Review  sharing 
insights  into  getting  submissions  published, 
and  a  reading  by  The  Front  Range  Writers. 

All  events  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
For  more  information  call  453-0349  or  check 
www.greatfallslibrary.org. 


Challenge  America  grants  go  to  five  organizations 


Five  Montana  organizations  are  among  those  receiving  1 5 1  Chal¬ 
lenge  America  Fast  Track  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  These  grants,  totaling  $1,510,000,  offer  support  for  projects  that 
extend  the  reach  of  the  arts  to  underserved  populations. 

Applicants  may  apply  under  one  of  the  four  following  project  types: 
guest  artist,  civic  design,  public  art  and  cultural  tourism.  Montana 
recipients  are: 

Alberta  Bair  Theater  Corporation,  Billings:  $10,000  to  sup¬ 
port  New  Music  for  the  Old  West,  a  concert  series  featuring  diverse 
musical  styles.  Guest  artists  ScrapArtsMusic  (rooted  in  world  music 
traditions),  the  string  quartet  Ethel,  jazz  vocalist  Rachael  Price,  Edgar 
Meyer,  and  Mike  Marshall  (masters  of  modern  acoustic  music),  and 
the  American  Chamber  Players  will  perform  and  participate  in  out¬ 
reach  activities  for  audiences  from  Montana  and  northern  Wyoming. 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  $10,000  for  a  concert 
and  related  outreach  activities  featuring  violinist  Chee-Yun  Kim.  Kim 
will  perform  Beethoven’s  'Violin  Concerto  at  the  historic  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  as  well  as  participate  in  lecture  demonstrations  for  Billings- 
area  middle  and  high  school  students. 


Great  Falls  Symphony  Association:  $10,000  to  support  an 
artist  residency  by  classical  guitarist  Christopher  Barkening  and 
baritone  Jubilant  Sykes,  Activities  will  include  workshops,  lectures, 
master  classes,  an  open  dress  rehearsal,  and  a  public  concert  with  the 
symphony. 

Headwaters  Dance  Company,  Missoula:  $10,000  to  support  per¬ 
formances  of  “Montana  Suite  Part  IV:  Crow  Country.”  choreographed 
by  Donna  Uchizono.  The  organization’s  artistic  director  will  offer 
master  classes  at  area  schools  as  preparation  for  student  attendance. 
Following  the  performances,  Uchizono  will  join  local  students  and 
audiences  in  talk-back  sessions. 

Whitefish  Theatre  Company:  $10,000  for  performances  by 
The  Gospel  Humntingbirds,  The  theater  company  will  work  with 
partner  organizations,  including  Montana  Veterans’  Home.  Agency 
of  Aging  and  Whitefish  Housing  Authority,  to  target  underserved 
constituencies. 

A  full  listing  of  awards  made  in  the  Challenge  America  Fast  Track 
and  Access  to  Artistic  Excellence  (March  2008  deadline)  may  be 
found  on  the  NEA  website,  www.arts.gov. 
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Whitefish 
Review 
publishes 
4th  issue 

The  Whitefish 
Review’s  fourth 
issue  has  been 
expanded  to  1 60 
pages  and  fea¬ 
tures  established 
and  emerging 
authors  and  art¬ 
ists  with  a  leaning 
towards  the  art 
and  literature  of 
mountain  culture. 

More  than  300 
artists  and  writers 
submitted  fic¬ 
tion,  non-fiction, 
poetry,  art  and 
photography,  and 
34  were  selected 
by  the  editorial 
staff  for  inclusion 
in  the  journal  pub¬ 
lished  by  Buck¬ 
shot  Enterprises, 
Inc.  Features 
include  an  inter¬ 
view  and  writing 
from  author  Terry 
Tempest  Wil¬ 
liams,  as  well  as 
a  short  story  by 
Great  Falls  author 
Pete  Fromm. 

Williams  is 
the  author  of  the 
environmental 
literature  classic. 
Refuge  -  An  Un¬ 
natural  History  of 
Family  and  Place. 
Fromm  recently 
won  a  fourth 
Pacific  Northwest 
Booksellers  Liter¬ 
ary  Award  for  his 
latest  novel.  As 
Cool  As  I  Am. 

“In  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  two 
headliners,  we 
have  landed  an 
incredible  array 
of  authors  and 
artists,”  said  Brian 
Schott,  founding 
editor. 

The  submission 
reading  period  for 
the  June  issue  is 
Jan.  15-March  15. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  WWW. 
WhitefishReview. 
com  or  call 
406-261-6190. 
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Anaconda 

April  4 

Copper  Village  Benefit  Auction  -  6  p.m..  Elks  Club. 
406-563-2422 
April  30 

Synergy  Brass  -  7:30  p.m..  Washoe  Theater,  Anaconda 
Live.  406-563-2606 

Big  Sky 

March  18 

Jim  Salestrom  -  5:30  p.m..  Big  Sky  Resort  Talus  Room, 
800-995-2742 

Big  Timber 

March  14 

M.  J.  Williams  and  Steve  Hulse  -  7:30  p.m..  The 
Homestead,  Big  Timber  Jazz  Society,  406-932-5710 
April  11 

“Jazz:  Past,  Present  and  Future”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Lutheran 
Church.  Big  Timber  Jazz  Society.  406-932-57 10 

Bigfork 

March  7 

Glacier  Chamber  Ensemble:  “A  Hint  of  Spring”  - 
7:30  p.m..  Brumar  Estate,  406-257-3241 
April  26 

Taste  of  pigfork  -  2-6  p.m.,  downtown,  406-837-5888 

Billings 

March  1 

Mark  Lowry  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
March  4 

BYU  International  Folk  Ensemble  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater.  406-256-6052 

Kottonmouth  Kings  -  7:30  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
800-325-7328 
March  6-7,  12-14 

“A  Feast  for  the  Hunger  Moon”  -  8  p.m..  Venture 
Theatre,  406-652-2660 
March  6-8 

Disney’s  High  School  Musical:  The  Ice  Tour  - 
MetraPark,  406-256-2422 

Spring  Creative  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  West  Park  Plaza 
Shopping  Center,  406-628-4829 
March  7 

Art  Auction  41  -  5:30  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 
406-256-6804 

Oak  Ridge  Boys  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
March  12-15,  19-21 

Disney’s  “High  School  Musical”  -  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  406-248-U41 
March  14 

Billings  Symphony:  Happy  Birthday,  Bach!  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
March  17 

Rock  and  Worship  Roadshow  -  7  p.m.,  MetraPark 
Arena,  406-256-2400 
March  21 

OperaFest  Dinner,  Show  and  Auction  -  6  p.m., 
Yellowstone  Country  Club,  406-671-2214 
March  22 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m..  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  406-248-3832 
March  28-29 

“Carmen”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Rimrock  Opera, 
406-671-2214 
March  29 

4  Letter  Lie  and  Goodnight  Sunrise  -  6  p.m.,  FOE 
Basement,  406-671-8565 
March  31 

“Dirty  Rotten  Scoundrels”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
April  4-5 

Antique  Show  and  Hea  Market  -  Boys  and  Girls  Club, 
406-252-3670 
April  4 

Wet  Ink  24  Hour  Play  Festival  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre. 
406-255-9657 
April  10-11,  16-19,  23-26 

“Guys  on  Ice”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre.  406-248-1141 
April  11 

Rachael  Price  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
April  15 

Repertory  Dance  Theatre  -  7:30  p.m..  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
April  17-19,  24-26 

“A  Little  Princess”  -  Venture  Theatre.  406-255-9657 
April  17-19,  23-24 

“The  Outsiders”  -  Venture  Theatre.  406-255-9657 


Joan  Baez  performs  March  24  in  Missoula 
and  March  25  in  Bozeman. 


The  Bozeman  Symphony  and  the  Billings  Symphony 
conductors  and  their  choirs  collaborate  to  bring  some 
of  classical  music’s  most  beloved  choral  repertoire  to 
their  communities  in  spring  concerts.  Above  is  Maestra 
Anne  Harrigan  and  Maestro  Matthew  Savery. 


April  18 

Billings  Symphony:  Season  Finale  -  7:30  p.m., 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
April  19 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  Woodwind 
Quintet  Concert  -  3  p.m.,  St.  Andrew’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  406-248-3832 
April  23 

American  Chamber  Players  -  7:30  p.m., 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
April  28 

Lipizzaner  Stallions  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark, 

406-256-2422 

Black  Eagle 

April  17 

Night  of  Celebration  Civic  Awards  - 
6:30  p.m..  Black  Eagle  Community  Center, 
406-452-1315 

Bozeman 

March  1 

“Fascinating  Rhythm:  A  Concert  of 
Uncommon  Meter”  -  3  p.m..  United 
Methodist  Church,  Bells  of  the  Bridgets 
Handbell  Choir,  406-388-3423 
February  20-22,  27-28  and  March  1,  6-8 
“The  Miracle  Worker”  -  Ellen  Theatre, 

406-585-5885 
March  6-7 

‘The  Diviners”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Black  Box 
Theater,  406-994-3904 
“The  Great  American  Trailer  Park  Musical” 

-  8  p.m.,  Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
March  7-8 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “Bach  to  Brahms” 

-  Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
March  11 

Cuban  Night  Community  Dinner  -  6:30  p.m.,  Emerson 
Ballroom,  406-586-5247 
Lecture:  “Portraits  of  Barbarians  in  Roman  Art” 

-  6-7  p.m..  Bozeman  Public  Library,  406-582-2426 
Rebecca  Hartka,  Cello  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds 

Recital  Hail,  406-994-3562 
March  13 

Backbumer  -  8  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre,  406-585-5885 
March  14,  21,  28.  April  4,  11 

“ECO-Aesop’s  Green  Adventures”  -  2  p.m..  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737 
March  19.  April  16 

Equinox  Comedy  Death  Match  -  8  p.m.,  Equinox 
Theatre.  406-587-0737 
March  23 

Suzanne  Tirk,  Clarinet  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
March  25 

Film:  “Jacques-Louis  David:  The  Death  of  Marat” 

-  5-6  p.m.,  MSU  Cheever  Hall,  Rm.  215,  406-994-2562 
Joan  Baez  -  8  p.m..  The  Emerson,  406-586-1922 

March  26 

Mason  Jennings  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  Crawford 
Theater,  406-586-3426 
March  26-28 

Symposium:  “Mendelssohn  in  Montana,  A  Humanistic 
and  Artistic  200  Years”  -  Montana  State  University, 
406-994-4641 

March  27-28,  April  3-4,  10-11 

“No  Space”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
March  27-29,  April  3-5,  10-12 

“The  Foreigner”  -  Ellen  Theatre,  406-585-5885 
March  28-29 

NEU  Celebration  Fair  -  Holiday  Inn,  406-227-8401 
March  31-April  2 

Upheaval:  A  Revolution  of  the  Arts  -  1 1  a.m.-7  p.m., 

MSU  SUB  Ballrooms,  406-994-1828 
April  2 

Lecture:  “Edward  Curtis:  A  Conversation  with  the 
Curators”  -  6-7  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
406-994-2652 
April  4-5 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “An  All  Tchaikovsky 
Extravaganza”  -  Willson  Auditorium.  406-585-9774 
April  4 

Old  World,  New  World  Wine  Tasting  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson 
Ballroom,  406-587-9797 
April  6 

Lecture:  “Saving  the  Past  for  the  Future:  Markets, 
Museums  and  Preservation  of  the  Archaeological 
Heritage”  -  6-7  p.m.,  Bozeman  Public  Library, 
406-582-2426 
April  8 

Film:  “Vincent  Van  Gogh:  Wheatfield  with  Crows” 

-  5-6  p.m.,  MSU  Cheever  Hall,  Rm.  215,  406-994-2562 
Stephen  Versaevel,  Percussion  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 

Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
April  10-11 

American  Indian  Council  of  MSU  Powwow  -  MSU  Brick 
Breeden  Fieldhouse,  406-994-3751 
April  1 1 

Bozarts  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall. 
406-994-3562 

Bozeman  Folklore  Society  Ceilidh  -  7-10  p.m..  Labor 
Temple,  406-522-0082 
April  13 

“Dirty  Rotten  Scoundrels”  -  7:30  p.m..  Brick  Breeden 
Fieldhouse.  406-994-2287 
April  15 

Film:  “Rape  of  Europa”  -  5-7  p.m.,  MSU  Cheever  Hall, 
Rm.  215.406-994-2562 
April  18 

Happy  90th  Birthday,  Ellen  -  Ellen  Theatre, 

406-585-5885 
April  18,  25 

Silly  Moose  Improv  Comedy  Show  -  2  p.m..  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737 
April  22 

Gosswiller  and  Hokugo,  Piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 


April  27 

Film:  “Pablo  Picasso:  Guernica”  -  5-6  p.m.,  MSU 
Cheever  Hall,  Rm.  215,  406-994-2562 
April  29 

Gallatin  Woodwind  Quintet  -  7:30  p.m..  MSU  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 

Broadus 

March  9 

Lecture:  “Expressions  Exposed:  Cliches,  Idioms, 
Proverbs”  -  5:30  p.m.,  Henry  Malley  Memorial 
Library,  Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 

Butte 

March  1 

“Clue,  The  Musical”  -  2  p.m..  Orphan  Girl  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
March  7 

An  Evening  with  the  Stars  -  7-10  p.m..  Star  Lanes, 
406-498-3619 

Butte  Symphony:  Sinister  Cinema  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
March  15-17 

St.  Patricks  Day  Celebration  -  Uptown.  406-498-3983 
March  18 

New  Century  Saxophone  Quartet  -  8  p.m.,  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  Butte  Community  Concert  Association, 
406-723-3602 
April  21 

“The  Drowsy  Chaperone”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  406-723-3602 
April  25 

Butte  Symphony:  A  German  Fest  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother 
Lode  Theatre.  406-723-3602 

Cascade 

April  14 

Lecture:  “Eastern  Montana  Through  the  Eyes  of  a 
Homestead  Family”  -  7  p.m.,  Wedsworth  Memorial 
Library,  Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 

Chinook 

March  18 

Colin  Ross  -  The  Evolution  of  Blues  -  7  p.m..  High 
School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 

Creston 

April  4-5 

Creston  Auction  and  Country  Fair  -  8  a.m.,  downtown, 
406-250-4655 

Cut  Bank 

April  24-25 

Montana  Storytelling  Roundup  -  High  School, 
406-336-3253 

Dillon 

February  19-22,  26-28  and  March  1 

“Faith  and  Justice:  Clarence  Dairow  and  William 
Jennings  Bryan”  -  Old  Depot  Theatre,  406-925-3178 
March  17 

Repertory  Dance  Theatre:  “Fun  and  Games” 

-  7:30  p.m..  Beier  Auditorium,  UMW.  Southwest 
Montana  Arts  Council,  406-683-7772 

March  31 

Kevin  Maynor  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beier  Auditorium.  UMW, 
Dillon  Concert  Association,  406-683-6481 
April  3 

Korbinian  Altenberger  and  Jiayi  Shi  -  7:30  p.m., 
Beaverhead  County  High  School  Auditorium.  Partners 
in  Performance  and  the  Southwest  Montana  Arts 
Council,  406-683-7772 

Drummond 

March  3 

Lecture:  “Home,  Home  on  the  Ranch”  -  7  p.m., 
Drummond  School  and  Community  Library.  Speakers 
Bureau.  406-243-6022 

Eureka 

March  6 

Glacier  Chamber  Ensemble:  “A  Hint  of  Spring” 

-  7:30  p.m..  Eureka  Performing  Arts  Center. 
406-257-3241 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2009 


rts  Calendar,  March/ April 


Deadline  for  the  May/June  2009 
Arts  Calendar  is  March  25,  2009 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  27)  to: 
Lively  Times 

33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
email:  write  us  @  li  vely  times,  com 


April  24-26 
Rendezvous 
Days  -  various 
locations. 
406-889-4636 

Forsyth 

March  12 
Lecture: 
“Expressions 
Exposed: 
Cliches, 

Idioms. 

Proverbs” 

-  7:00  p.m.. 

Rosebud 

County  Library, 

Speakers 

Bureau. 

406-243-6022 


Repertory  Dance  Theatre,  one  of  America’s  premier  modern  dance 
companies,  celebrates  the  athletic  spirit  with  artistic  energy  and  spunk  in 
Dillon,  Ronan  and  Billings. 


Fort  Benton 

March  2 

Cathie  Ryan 

-  7  p.m.. 

Elementary 
School 
Auditorium. 

Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts.  406-622-5677 
March  24 

Larry  Wilder  -  7  p.m.,  Elementary  School  Auditorium, 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-5677 
April  24 

Tom  Rigney  and  Flambeau  -  7  p.m.,  Ag  Center, 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-5677 

Glasgow 

March  15 

Colin  Ross  -  The  Evolution  of  Blues  -  3  p.m..  High 
School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 

Glendive 

March  13-14 

Eastern  Montana  Celtic  Festival  -  downtown, 
406-377-6690 

Great  Falls 

March  6,  April  3 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
March  7 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Kaleidoscope  of  Community” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 
Spin-In  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 

406-727-8787 


March  26-28 

Great  Falls  Festival  of  the  Book  -  Great  Falls  Public 
Library.  406-453-0349 
March  27-28 

Made  in  Montana  Marketplace  -  Mansfield  Convention 
Center,  406-455-8510 
March  29 

Chinook  Winds  Quintet:  1990s  -  2  p.m..  First 
Congregalional/Chrisl  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-453-4102 
March  31 

Chinook  Winds  Quintet:  1990s  -  7:30  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell 
Museum,  406-727-8787 
April  1 

“Dirty  Rotten  Scoundrels”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-455-8514 
April  4 

Crafts.  Collectibles  and  Treasures  Sale  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.. 
Central  Catholic  High  School  Gym,  406-868-9286 
April  5 

Great  Falls  Symphonic  Choir:  "Celebration  Chorus” 

-  3  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 

Museum  Sunday  Sampler  -  noon-5  p.m.,  various  venues. 
406-727-8733 
April  23 

Tom  Rigney  and  Flambeau  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Theater,  Great  Falls  Community  Concert  Association, 


Wine  and  Food  Festival  -  6  p.m..  Best  Western  Heritage 
Inn.  406-727-2618  or  750-2681 
March  13 

Irish  Luncheon  -  noon-1  p.m.,  YWCA,  406-452-1315 
March  16 

Crystal  Harmony  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  Great 
Falls  Community  Concert  Association,  406-453-9854 
March  18-21 

C.M.  Russell  Auction  -  Heritage  Inn,  406-761-6453 
March  18-22 

Western  Heritage  Artists  Association  Art  Show  -  Holiday 
Inn,  406-453-2990 
March  19-22 

Great  Falls  Native  American  Art  Show  -  Mansfield  Civic 
Center,  Great  Falls  Native  American  Art  Association, 
406-761-1371 
March  19-21 

Gun  and  Western  Collectables  Show  -  Montana 
ExpoPark,  406-727-8900 
March  19-22 

Jay  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show  -  Exhibition  Hall, 
Four  Seasons  Arena,  ExpoPark,  406-452-7647 
March  19-21 

March  in  Montana  Auction  and  Dealer  Show 
-  9  a.m.-7  p.m.,  Townhouse  Inn.  307-635-0019 
March  21 

Ancient  Art  at  the  Western  Heritage  Art  Show  -  1-3  p.m., 
Holiday  Inn,  406-727-8733 
March  22 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra  Concert  -  3  p.m., 
Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 


406-453-9854 
April  24-26 

Falls  Quilt  Guild  Biennial  Quilt  Show  -  Montana 
ExpoPark,  406-264-5312 
April  25 

Great  Falls  Symphonic  Choir:  “Jubilation!”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 

Taste  of  Art:  Day  of  Wine  and  Roses  -  noon-2:30  p.m., 
C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787  ext.  347 

Hamilton 

February  19-22,  26-28  and  March  I 

“Rumors”  -  2  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
March  14 

“Defending  the  Caveman”  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing 
Arts  Center.  406-363-7946 
March  28 

Chic  Gamine  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-363-7946 
April  9-12,  16-19 

“Sylvia”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
April  16 

“An  Evening  with  Groucho”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-363-7946 

Harlowton 

March  24 

Lecture:  “Homestead  Dreams:  From  High  Hopes  to 
Lingering  Legacy”  -  7  p.m.,  Harlowton  City  Hall. 
Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 


Bailey  Whiteman  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
mezzo-soprano  soloist  for  the  Montana 
Early  Music  Festival  concerts  March  12-16 
in  Helena  and  Missoula. 


Havre 

February  20-22,  26-28  andMarch  1 

“Beauty  and  the  Beast”  -  2  p.m..  High  School  Theater. 
Montana  Actors  Theatre,  406-945-2904 
March  3 

Cathie  Ryan  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-265-3732 
March  19 

Colin  Ross  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium. 
406-265-3732 
April  14 

Rachael  Price  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-265-3732 
April  17-18,  23-25,  30 

“Run  for  your  Wife”  -  8  p.m.,  MAT  Theatre,  MSU- 
Northem 

Helena 

February  19-22,  26-28  and  March  1 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  3  p.m.,  Carroll  College  Performing 
Arts  Center.  406-447-4309 
March  4,  11,  18.  25 

March  Lecture  Series  -  noon,  Montana  Historical  Society. 
406-444-0359 
March  4-6 

Saturday  Night  Live  in  Helena  -  7:30  p.m..  Myma  Loy 
Center.  406-443-0287 
March  5,  12.  19.  26 

Thursday  Lecture  Series  -  6:30  p.m.,  Montana  Historical 
Society,  406-444-0359 
March  6-7,  12-15,  19-21 

“The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre, 
406-442-4270 


March  8 

Oak  Ridge  Boys  -  7  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-227-6588 
March  10 

“Aloha:  Breath  of  Life”  -  12:30  p.m..  Broadwater 
School.  University  of  Montana  Western  Polynesian 
Culture  Club.  406-683-7422 
March  1 1 

“Aloha:  Breath  of  Life”  -  10  a.m.,  UM  Helena  College 
of  Technology,  University  of  Montana  Western 
Polynesian  Culture  Club,  406-683-7422 

Lecture:  “The  Architecture  of  Space:  Montana 
Vernacular”  -  6:30  p.m..  Holter  Museum  of  Art, 
406-442-6400 
March  12-14 

Montana  Early  Music  Festival  -  7:30  p.m.,  St,  Peter’s 
Episcopal  Cathedral  and  St.  Mary’s  Catholic 
Community,  406-933-5246 
March  13 

Rudresh  Mahanthappa  Jazz  Quartet  -  8  p.m.,  Myma 
Loy  Center.  406-^3-0287 
March  14 

Poetry  Out  Loud:  National  Recitation  Contest  -  9  a.m, 
Myma  Loy  Center.  406-439-6443 

Wine  Crush  -  6-10  p.m..  Civic  Center  Ballroom,  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters.  406-442-7479 
March  19 

pARTy:  Face  Off  -  6-9  p.m,.  Holter  Museum  of  Art, 
406-442-6400 
March  20 

Bebe  Miller  Dance  Company:  Necessary  Beauty 

-  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
March  21-22 

“A  World  of  Dance”  -  Helena  Middle  School  Auditor¬ 
ium,  Premiere  Dance  Company,  406-442-6519 
March  21 

Helena  Symphony:  Bernstein  and  Rachmaninoff 

-  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
March  26 

Chic  Gamine  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 
March  28-29 

Helena  Quitter’s  Show  -  Civic  Center  Ballroom, 
406-447-8481 
April  3 

Broad  Comedy  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
April  4 

Spring  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m. -4:30  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Ballroom,  406-443-7801 
April  6 

Live!  at  the  Civic:  “Bye  Bye  Birdie”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-227-6588 
April  16-18,  23-25,  30 

“Glengarry  Glen  Ross”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406^3-0287 
April  18-19 

Helena  Gem  and  Mineral  Show  -  Civic  Center 
Ballroom,  406-442-1226 
April  18 

Helena  Symphony:  “Marriage  of  Figaro”  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
April  23 

Extravaganza  2009  -  6  p.m..  Valley  Farms,  Rocky 
Mountain  Development  Council,  406-465-1864 

Live!  at  the  Civic:  Rusty  Evans  and  The  Ring  of  Fire 

-  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-227-6588 
April  24-25,  30  and  May  1-3,  7-9 

“Annie  Get  Your  Gun”  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre, 
406^2-4270 
April  25-26 

“Feel  the  Spirit:  Music  of  the  Negro  Slave”  -  St.  Paul’s 
United  Methodist  Church,  Premiere  Dance  Company 
and  Helena  Chamber  Singers,  406-431-8720 
April  26 

Helena  Railroad  Fair  -  9:30  a.m.-4  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Ballroom.  406-443-1578 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Members  of  Chic  Gamine,  the  supergroup 
from  Winnipeg’s  French  Quarter,  use  their 
voices  as  instruments,  effortlessly  launch¬ 
ing  into  intricate  string  arrangements, 
bass-heavy  rhythm  and  melodious  harmo¬ 
nies.  They  appear  in  Hamilton,  Whitefish 
and  Helena. 
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Rimrock 
to  stage 
“Carmen” 

Rimrock  Opera 
presents  “Car¬ 
men”  at  7:30  p.m. 
Saturday, 

March  28,  and 
3  p.m.  Sunday, 
March  29,  at  the 
Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater  in  Billings. 

A  full  orchestra, 
stunning  sets, 
sumptuous  period 
costumes,  and 
members  of  the 
Rimrock  Opera 
Chorus  for  Kids 
frame  the  principal 
singers  as  Carmen 
breaks  faithful 
hearts  once  again. 

The  irresistible 
gypsy  girl  (mezzo 
soprano  Heidi 
Rae)  ignites  and 
manipulates  the 
love-struck  soldier, 
Don  Jos6  (Jeffrey 
Kitto),  and  the 
pair  set  the  stage 
ablaze. 

The  company 
also  offers  its  an¬ 
nual  OperaFest 
March  21  at  the 
Yellowstone  Coun¬ 
try  Club  in  Billings, 
with  an  evening  of 
fine  dining,  music, 
auctions  and  opera 
entertainment  by 
the  cast  of  “Car¬ 
men.” 

For  details, 
406.671 .221 4  or 
visit  www.rimrock 
opera.org. 

More  opera 
in  Montana 

Montana-born 
lyric  tenor  Christo¬ 
pher  Bengochea 
stars  as  Rodolfo  in 
the  Intermountain 
Opera  Associ¬ 
ation’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  Puccini’s 
“La  Boheme,” 

May  13,  15  and  17 
at  Willson  Audito¬ 
rium  in  Bozeman. 

To  receive  a 
season  brochure 
or  order  tickets, 
call  406-587-2889 
or  email  ioaopera 
@  montana.com. 
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The  Buddy  DeFranco  Festival,  April  24-25  at  The  University  of 
Montana  in  Missoula,  features  clinics  for  school  jazz  bands, 
topped  with  evening  concerts  featuring  Buddy  DeFranco  and 
other  jazz  luminaries.  Friday’s  headliners  include  David  Samuels, 
a  vibraphone  and  marimba  player  (above  left)  and  trumpet  player 
Randy  Sandke.  Award-winning  saxophonist  and  NEA  Jazz  Mas¬ 
ter  Benny  Golson  (above  right)  headlines  Saturday’s  concert;  he 
shares  the  stage  with  acclaimed  drummer  Steve  Smith. 


Kalispell 

March  22 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “The  Wings  of  Song” 

-  3  p.m..  Glacier  High  School  Performance  Hall. 
406-257-3241 
April  16 

Presidio  Brass  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School 
Auditorium,  Flathead  Valley  Concerts,  406-257-2073 
or  752-0605 

Lewistown 

March  15 

Crystal  Harmony  -  2  p.m.,  Fergus  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Central  Montana  Performing  Arts 
Series.  406-535-9503 
March  22 

“Lost  Chance  at  Last  Gulch”  Benefit  -  7  p.m..  Yogo  Inn. 

Lewistown  Art  Center.  406-535-8278 
Spring  Ring  Trade  and  Craft  Show  -  10  a.m.-4:30  p.m.. 
Fairgrounds.  406-535-3441 

Libby 

March  14 

Irish  Fair  with  Finnegan  Ridge  Concert  -  Memorial 
Center.  406-293-6545 

Livingston 

February  13-14,  20-22.  27-28  and  March  1,  6-7 

"How  the  Other  Half  Loves”  -  Blue  Slipper  Theatre, 
406-222-7720 

March  13.  15.  20-22,  27-29.  April  3-5,  10-12 
“West  Side  Story”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse, 
406-222-1420 
March  24 

Vocabulary  Challenge  and  Dinner  -  5:30-9  p.m., 
Livingston  Bar  and  Grille,  Danforth  Gallery, 
406-333-9033 
March  27 

Membership  Appreciation  Night  -  5:30  p.m.,  Livingston 
Depot  Center,  406-222-2300 
March  31 

Film:  “Butte,  America"  -  7  p.m.,  Elks  Club. 
406-222-6510 
April  25 

Railroad  Show  and  Swap  Meet  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m., 
Livingston  Depot  Center,  406-222-2300 

Lolo 

March  7.  14,  21.  28 

Winter  Storytelling  Series  -  11  a.m.-noon.  Travelers’ 
Rest  State  Park,  406-273-4253 

Malta 

March  17 

Colin  Ross  -  The  Evolution  of  Blues  -  7  p.m..  High 
School.  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 

Manhattan 

March  29 

Steve  Gannon  -  5  p.m..  Garden  Cafe,  406-539-1986 

Missoula 

March  I 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  The  Spanish  Guitar 
-  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406- 
728-8203 

February  24-28,  March  3-7 

“Buried  Child”  -  7:30  p.m..  UM  Masquer 
Theater.  406-239-6436 
March  5 

The  Game  -  8  p.m..  Wilma  Theatre.  800- 
965-4827 
March  6 

Donavon  Frankenreiter  -  8:30  p.m.,  Wilma 
Theatre,  800-965-4827 
March  6.  April  3 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m., 
downtown,  406-532-3240 
March  7 

Conversation  with  Darko:  “Inside  the 
Verdi  Requiem”  -  1-2  p.m.,  Missoula  Art 
Museum,  406-728-0447 
Fiesta  for  Flagship  -  6  p.m.,  Holiday  Inn 
Parkside,  406-532-9825 
Hank  III  and  Assjack  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma 
Theatre,  800-965-4827 
March  10 

UM  Faculty  Recital:  Anne  Basinski, 
soprano  -  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  406-243-6880 
March  13-15.  18-22 

“Bye  Bye  Birdie”  -  MCT  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-728-PLAY 
March  14 

Black  and  While  Ball  -  DoubleTree  Hotel.  Western 
Montana  Community  Center,  406-543-2224 
March  14-15 

Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  Verdi’s 
Requiem  -  University  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
March  15 

International  Cultural  and  Food  Festival  -  9  a.m.-2  p.m.. 
University  Center,  406-243-6059 
March  15-16 

Montana  Early  Music  Festival  -  7:30  p.m.,  St.  Paul 
Lutheran  Church,  406-933-5246 
March  16 

Presidential  Lecture:  “Politics  and  the  Pursuit 
of  Excellence”  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-2311 
March  17-21,  24-28 

“Guys  and  Dolls”  -  UM  Montana  Theatre.  PARTV 
Center,  406-243-4581 
March  19 

Artini:  Heirloom.  Ritual.  Story.  -  5:30-9  p.m..  Missoula 
Art  Museum,  406-728-0447 
March  19-21.  25-28 

“Dead  Man’s  Cell  Phone”  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre, 
406-945-2904 


March  22 

Missoula  Mendelssohn 
Club  Concert 

-  7:30  p.m.. 

University  Theatre, 

406-728-4294 

March  24 

Joan  Baez  -  8  p.m.. 

University  TTieatre, 

406-243-405 1 
Suzanne  Tirk,  Clarinet 
-7:30  p.m..  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall, 

406-243-6880 
March  25 

Winter  Reading 
Celebration  with 
Deirdre  McNamer 

-  7  p.m.,  Missoula 
Public  Library, 

406-721-2665 

March  27 

Mason  Jennings 

-  8  p.m., 

Wilma  Theatre. 

406-586-3426 

April  3 

Gallery  Talk:  “Sign 
Language:  The  Pop 
Art  of  Sister  Corita” 

-  7  p.m.,  Missoula 
Art  Museum, 

406-728-0447 

April  4 

Eoin  Duignan 
-7:30  p.m..  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall, 

406-243-6880 
April  5 

David  Morgenroth,  Piano  -  3  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall.  406-243-6880 
April  6 

Presidential  Lecture:  “Public  Service  and  the  Idea  of 
a  Changing  World”  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-2311 
April  7 

Faculty  Chamber  Recital  -  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall.  406-243-6880 
April  9 

UM  Guest  Artist  Recital:  Ashley  Sandor  Sidon,  cello 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
April  14-18,  21-25 

“Rabbit  Hole”  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana  Rep 
Missoula,  406-243-6809 
April  16 

Artini:  Many  Hals  -  5:30-9  p.m.,  Missoula  Art  Museum. 
406-728-0447 

Lecture:  “Montana’s  Historic  Poets”  -  7  p.m.,  Missoula 
Public  Library,  Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 
April  17-18 

Kyi- Yo  Celebration  -  The  University  of  Montana. 
406-243-5403 
April  18-19 

NEU  Celebration  Fair  -  Ruby’s  Inn  and  Convention 
Center,  406-227-8401 


April  18 

Odyssey  of  the  Stars  -  7:30  p.m.,  University  Theatre. 
406-243-4970 
April  19 

Contemporary  Chamber  Players  -  2  p.m..  Missoula  Art 
Museum,  406-728-0447 
April  22 

Lecture:  “America’s  Nature  Writers”  -  7  p.m..  Missoula 
Public  Library,  Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 
Dolce  Canto  Spring  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
April  22-23 

Yonder  Mountain  Siring  Band  -  9  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre. 
800-965-4827 
April  24-25 

Buddy  DeFranco  Jazz  Festival  Concerts  -  7:30  p.m.. 
University  Theatre.  406-243-5071 
April  28-30.  May  1-2.  5-9 

“Medea”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theater, 
406-243-4581 

Poison 

March  13 

Cowboy  Ball  -  KwaTaqNuk  Resort,  406-883-1100 


Ronan 

March  14 

Arts  Craft  Fair  and  Rea  Market  -  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m.. 
Community  Center,  406-676-5079 
March  20 

Repertory  Dance  Theater:“Time  Capsule:  A  Century  of 
Dance”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ronan  Performing  Arts  Center, 
800-823-4386 
Apirl  2 

Head  Start  Powwow  -  5:30  p.m.,  Ronan  Events  Center, 
406-676-4509 
April  8 

Small  Potatoes  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ronan  Performing  Arts 
Center.  800-823-4386 
April  23 

Chris  Proctor  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ronan  Performing  Arts 
Center,  800-823-4386 

Seeley  Lake 

March  3 

Juan  L.  Sanchez  Ensemble  -  7  p.m..  Swan  River  School. 
Alpine  Artisans,  406-251-6966 
April  3 

Lineage  Dance  Company  -  7  p.m.,  Seeley  Swan  High 
School,  Alpine  Artisans.  406-251-6966 

Sidney 

March  12 

Colin  Ross  -  The  Evolution  of  Blues  -  7  p.m..  Middle 
School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 

Stevensville 

March  6.  April  3 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 
March  6-8,  13-15,  20-22 
“The  Curious  Savage”  -  Stevensville  Playhouse. 
406-777-2722 

Virginia  City 

March  21.  April  18 

Winter  Chautauqua  -  6:30  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts  and 
Humanities  Center,  406-843-5454 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

March  26 

Larry  Wilder  -  7  p.m.,  John  Hanson’s  shop, 
406-547-4381 

Whitefish 

March  2 

Ailey  II  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 
406-862-5371 
Match  6-8,  13-15 

“Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?”  -  O’Shaughnessy 
Center,  406-862-5371 
Match  8 

Glacier  Chamber  Ensemble:  “A  Hint  of  Spring”  -  3  p.m.. 
Middle  School  Performing  Arts  Center.  406-257-3241 
March  14 

Lecture:  “Everything  You  Ever  Wanted  to  Know  About 
Da  Vinci’s  ‘The  Last  Supper’  but  Were  Afraid  to  Ask!” 

-  7-9  p.m.,  Slumplown  Art  Studio,  406-862-5929 
March  21 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “The  Wings  of  Song” 

-  7:30  p.m..  Middle  School  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-257-3241 

March  27 

Chic  Gamine  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 
406-862-5371 
April  5-6 

Black  Curtain  Series:  “Well”  -  7:30  p.m.. 

O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
April  18 

The  Gospel  Hummingbirds  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy 
Center.  406-862-537 1 


“How  the  Other  Half  Loves”  is  being  staged  at  the  Blue 
Slipper  Theatre  in  Livingston  through  March  7.  Above, 
left  to  right:  Gary  Fish,  Gillian  Swanson  and  Marjorie 
DeKlynn  (photo  by  Dee  Dee  Van  Zyl). 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum:  Anaconda  High 
School  Student  Exhibit,  March  3-23; 
Anaconda  Grade  School  Art  Exhibit, 

April  7-30;  406-563-2422 

Big  Timber 

Two  Rivers  Gallery:  Friends  and  Family 
Show,  through  March  19;  Western  Interiors 
Show,  March  20-April  16,  reception 
5:30-8  p.m.  March  20;  Resale  Art  Show, 

April  17-May  14,  reception  5:30-8  p.m. 

April  17:406-932-4009 

Billings 

Jens  Gallery  and  Design:  Nancy  Dunlap  and 
Connie  Jens  Kindsfather,  “It  Might  As  Well 
Be  Spring,”  March  14-April  30,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  March  14;  406-697-0153 

MSU  Billings  Northcutt-Steele  Gallery: 
Montana  MFA  Student  Exhibition,  through 
March  20;  MSU  Billings  Juried  Student 
Exhibition,  March  27-April  30,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  March  27;  406-657-2324 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “Echoes  of  the 
West,”  March  6-Dec.  31;  “Beginning  in 
Billings,”  through  Sept.  16;  and  “A  Place 
Called  Thorofare:  People,  Wilderness  and 
Wildlife  Management,”  through  Feb.  15; 
406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Art  Auction  41,” 
through  March  7;  “Voices;  Contemporary 
Swedish  Ceramics,”  March  12-May  3, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  March  26;  and 
“Ifs,  Ands,  and  Butts:  New  Acquisitions  by 
Freeman  Butts  and  other  Regional  Artists,” 
March  19-June  14,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
March  26;  “Leaded:  The  Materiality  and 
Metamorphosis  of  Graphite,”  April  24- 
Aug.  2;  406-256-6804 

Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Boulder  Quilters  Exhibit, 
through  mid-March; 

Works  by  Jefferson 
High  School  Students, 
mid-March  through 
April;  406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

Emerson  Center  for  the 
Arts  and  Culture: 

Phoebe  Toland, 

March  23-May  22, 
reception  5:30-8  p.m. 

March  26;  Linda 
Stoudt,  March  23- 
May  29,  reception 
5:30-8  p.m.  March  26; 

Biennial  MSU  Faculty 
Exhibit,  through 
May  20;  406-587-9797 

MSU  Exit  Gallery:  Mark 
Cronfuss  and  Jared 
Gabriel,  “Too  Hot  to 
Handle,  Too  Cold  to 
Hold,”  March  2-13, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  March  6;  Members  of 
the  MSU  Life  Drawing  Guild,  March  23- 
April  3,  reception  5-7  p.m.  March  31; 
“Reclaiming  Our  Voices,”  April  6-17, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  April  8;  Ryan  Hannahoe, 
“Astronomical  Imaging,”  April  20-May  1, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  April  22;  406-994-1828 

MSU  Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Jonathan 
Keats,  “Cinema  Botanica”  and  “Mandeville 
Cantata,”  through  March  13;  Drew  Nicklas, 
“Ah!”  March  23-31,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
March  27;  Lori  Hiris,  April  6-10,  reception 
5-7  p.m,  April  9;  BFA  Graphic  Designers, 
April  13-24;  and  BFA  Studio  Artists, 

April  27-May  8;  406-994-2562 

MSU  SUB  Ballrooms:  Upheaval:  A  Revolution 
of  the  Arts,  March  31 -April  2,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Thursday;  406-994-1828 


xhibitions,  March  April 


Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Edward  Sherriff 
Curtis:  The  Artist  as  Ethnographer,”  through 
May  10;  “Treehouses:  Look  Who’s  Living  in 
the  Trees,”  through  May  10;  and  “Toys:  The 
Inside  Story,”  ongoing;  406-994-2652 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Merle 
and  Nicole  Bigbow,  Feb.  28-March  16; 
406-338-2230 

Butte 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  LeAnn  Boyd  and  Andree 
Anni  Van  Nuys,  March  2-30;  Ben  Steele, 

April  1-30:406-723-9195 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  “Art  for  the  Young 
and  Young  at  Heart,”  March  2-31,  reception 
1-3  p.m.  March  31;  The  Photography  of 
Bill  Jaynes  and  Steve  Lehmer,  April  6-30; 
406-390-5606 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  Gone 
to  Pieces  Quilt  Show,  through  March  1, 
reception  1-4  p.m.  March  1;  Student  Art 
Month,  March  2-26,  reception  6-7  p.m. 

March  26;  The  Art  of  Ken  Kohoutek, 

April  3-27;  406-748-4822 

Dillon 

UMW  Art  GalleryAluseum:  Harold 

Schlotzhauer,  Feb.  23-April  3,  reception  6:30- 
7:30  p.m.  March  17;  Art  Student  Exhibit, 

April  15-May  5;  406-683-7232 

Glendive 

Dawson  Community  College  Art  Gallery: 

Jerry  Cornelia,  “As  1  See  It,”  March  2- 
April  3;  Art  Students  Exhibit,  April  6-24; 
Dawson  Community  College  Art  Students, 
April  6-24;  Amanda  Breitbach,  “Roosts,” 
opens  April  27; 
406-377-3396 

Great  Falls 
C.M.  Russell  Museum: 
Auction  Art  Exhibition, 
through  March  20; 
“Photographing  Montana 
1894-1928:  The  World 
of  Evelyn  Cameron,” 

April  17-May  25;  and 
“The  Bison:  American 
Icon,  Heart  of  Plains 
Indian  Culture,”  ongoing; 
406-727-8787 
Gallery  16:  Contemporary 
Western  Art  Exhibit, 
through  March,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  March  6; 

“Garden  Party,”  through 
April,  reception  5-9  p.m. 
April  3:406-453-6103 
Great  Falls  Public  Library: 
Jill  Kanewischer, 

“Intimate  Landscapes,”  through  March, 
reception  4-6  p.m.  March  6;  406-453-0349 

Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center: 
“Blackfeet  Painted  Tipi:  Enduring  Art, 
Spiritual  Symbol,”  through  December; 
406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 
Reception:  “Vision,  Strength  and  Access 
(VSA)  Arts  Exhibition,”  March  2-April  11, 
reception  10  a.m.-2  p.m.  March  6;  The 
University  of  Great  Falls  Faculty  Exhibition, 
March  2-April  11,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
March  26;  “Jim  Poor,  Confluences,”  through 
May  9;  Colleen  Fuhringer,  “Forsaken,” 
through  March  31;  Advanced  Placement 
Art  Student  Exhibition,  April  16-May  16, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  April  16;  and  Great 
Falls  Public  Schools  Student  Exhibition, 


Jim  Poor's  work  is  on  display 
through  May  9  at  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum  of  Art  In  Great  Falls. 


Ian  Van  Collar’s  photos,  on  display  at  the 
Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  depict 
South  African  domestic  workers  in  their 
employer’s  houes,  often  too  far  from 
their  own  homes  to  see  family  with  any 
frequency. 

April  16-May  23,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
April  16;  “Jean  L.  Price:  Three  Thousand 
and  Counting”  and  “Lee  Steen:  A  Montana 
Original,”  ongoing;  406-727-8255 
Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South: 
Urban  Art  Project,  through  May  5; 
406-452-9315 

The  History  Museum:  “Nose  Art:  WWIl 
Bomber  Girls”  and  “Always  and  Never  the 
Same,”  through  March  31;  406-452-3462 
University  of  Great  Falls  Library  Exhibit 
Space:  Kellie  Grandone,  Rebecca  Hager 
and  Lindsey  Saunders,  March  18- 
April  8,  reception  5:30-8  p.m.  March  20; 
Juried  Student  Art  Exhibit,  April  21- 
May  9,  reception  5:30-8  p.m.  April  24; 
406-791-5375 

Hamilton 

Ravalli  County  Museum:  “The  Pageantry  of 
Masks,”  through  March  30;  406-363-3338 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  Bighorn  County  Middle 
School  Students,  “A  Touch  of  Class,” 
month  of  March;  Bighorn  County  High 
School  Students,  “A  Touch  of  Class,” 
month  of  April;  406-665-3239 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  “Beyond  the 
Brickyard,”  through  March  15;  The 
University  of  Montana  and  Montana  State 
University  Faculty  and  Students  Exhibition, 
March  26-May  17;  406-443-3502 
Carroll  College  Art  Gallery,  St.  Charles 
Hall:  “Excellence  and  Degrees  III,” 
through  March  6;  The  annual  Student 
Art  Exhibit,  March  16- April  30;  “The 
Fulbright  Connection:  Contemporary 
Bulgarian  Artists  Living  in  the  U.S.” 
ongoing;  406-447-4302 
Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “Ian  Van  Coller: 
Interior  Relations,”  through  April  19; 
Gennie  DeWeese  and  Freman  Butts,  “Old 
Friends:  Recent  Gifts  to  the  Collection,” 
through  April  19;  “Michael  Dixon:  The 
Beautiful  Struggle,”  through  April  19; 
Robert  Harrison,  “The  Architecture  of 
Space:  Montana  Vernacular,”  through 
May  3;  “Connie  Bergum:  Illustrations,” 
Feb.  27-March  22;  Louis  Archambault, 
“Sketches  from  Life,”  March  24- 
April  12;  “Youth  Electrum,”  April  24- 
May  24;  Emily  Free  Wilson,  April  14- 
May  17;  406-442-6400 


Continued  on  next  page 
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Billings  to 
host  MAM 
conference 

The  Museums 
Association  of 
Montana  2009 
Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  is  planned 
for  March  12-14 
at  MSU  Billings 
Downtown 
Campus, 

The  conference 
is  packed  with 
workshops  and 
presentations  of 
interest  to  pres¬ 
ervationists  and 
museum  staff, 
including  care  of 
textiles,  inter¬ 
pretive  writing, 
exhibit  design, 
collaboration 
between  muse¬ 
ums,  collections 
management, 
living  history  and 
preparation  of  the 
new  IRS  Form 
990. 

For  a  com¬ 
plete  schedule 
and  registration 
information,  visit 
www.montana 
museums.org. 
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Front  Range 
Exhibition 
in  Valier 

The  second 
annual  Margaret 
Groot  Memorial 
Student  Art  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  sponsored  by 
the  Front  Range 
Art  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  be  held 
April  4-30  at  the 
public  library  in 
Valier. 

Margaret, 
whose  goal 
was  to  capture 
nature’s  beauty 
in  her  paintings, 
encouraged  oth¬ 
ers  in  their  art 
endeavors  and 
gave  free  paint¬ 
ing  classes  for 
children  who  lived 
along  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Front. 
She  passed  away 
in  January  of 
2007  and  a  fund 
was  established 
in  her  name  for 
youth  art  awards 
She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the 
Front  Range  Art 
Association  which 
was  established  in 
1994.  The  goals 
of  the  FRAA  are 
to  provide  further 
education,  sharing 
of  information, 
and  fellowship  for 
artists  living  along 
the  Front  Range. 

Participating 
schools  this  year 
are  Choteau, 
Dutton,  Fairfield, 
Power,  Simms, 
Valier,  Augusta, 
and  Conrad.  Mon¬ 
etary  awards  will 
be  given  for  Best 
of  Show  and  three 
merit  placements. 

The  FRAA 
encourages  each 
school  in  the  Front 
Range  area  to 
sponsor  this  an¬ 
nual  event. 

A  perpetual 
plaque  will  hang  in 
the  Choteau  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  listing 
the  name  of  the 
student  receiving 
the  Best  of  Show 
award  each  year. 


xhibitions,  March/April 


Helena  (continued) 

Montana’s  Museum  at  the  Montana 
Historical  Society:  "Traditions  in 
Color  and  Comfort:  Montana’s  Quilting 
Heritage”  and  “Sitting  Proudly,  Indian 
Portraits  of  Joseph  Scheuerle,”  through 
April  406-444-2694 


I  Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 
Southeastern  Montana  Juried  Exhibit,  through 
March  8;  “Robert  DeWeese:  A  Look  Ahead” 
and  “Speaking  Volumes:  Transforming 
Hate,”  March  15-April  26,  reception  1-4  p.m. 
March  15;  406-234-0635 


Masks  by  Michel  Colville  are  on  dis¬ 
play  in  March  at  Whooping  Crones 
Gallery  in  Missoula. 


Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  First  Nations 
Artists,  through  March  25;  “Losing 
a  Legacy:  Disappearing  Glaciers,” 
through  April  10;  Auction  of  Miniatures, 
March  27-April  30,  preview  5-7  p.m. 

March  27,  auction  4-9  p.m.  May  1 
at  the  Hilton  Garden  Inn;  “Crown  of 
the  Continent,”  “Powell:  The  Ace  of 
Diamonds”  and  “Seldom  Seen,”  ongoing; 
406-755-5268 

Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts 
Galleries,  Kalispell  Regional  Medical 
Center:  “Love  Stories,”  through 
May  25;  Victoria  Black,  “Playful 
Thoughts,”  through  April;  406-257-4217 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Patse  Hansen, 

“Brush  Luscious,”  March  3-28,  reception 
4-7  p.m.  March  7;  Tom  English, 
"Impressions  of  Montana,”  April  1-28, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  April  3;  Students  from 
Fergus  High  School,  April  1-11;  Students 
from  Lewistown  Junior  High,  April  13-25; 
406-535-8278 

Livingston 

Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture: 
Community  Art  Show,  through  March  2 1 , 
reception  6:30-8:30  p.m.  March  6;  Head 
Start  and  Preschool  Students,  March  24- 
April  11,  reception  March  26;  Photography 
Critique  Workshop  Exhibit,  April  14- 
May  2,  reception  6:30-8:30  p.m.  April  17; 
406-222-5222 


Missoula 

Clay  Studio:  Trey  Hill,  March  6-27,  reception 
5:30-9  p.m.  March  6;  406-543-0509 
Missoula  Art  Museum:  Mary  Ann  Papanek- 
Miller,  “A  Snowman  Cares  for  Our  Memory 
of  Water,”  March  6-June  13,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  March  6;  “Marie  Watt:  Heirlooms,” 
March  19-June  27,  reception  5:30-9  p.m. 
March  19;  John  Armstrong,  “Engaged 
Abstraction”  and  “Prints  from  the  Armstrong- 
Prior  Studio,”  through  May  23;  “Sign 
Language:  The  Pop  Art  of  Sister  Corita,” 

Feb.  27 -June  13;406-728-0447 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture:  “Fritz 
Scholder:  Lithographs”  and  “Spirit  Trails 
and  Sky  Beings,”  through  March  8;  “Campus 
Picks”  and  “The  Fra  Dana  Collection 
-  Preservation  and  Conservation,”  March  1 7- 
May  16;  406-243-2019 
Monte  Dolack  Gallery:  “Paintings  from 
France,”  reception  5-8  p.m.  April  3; 
406-549-3248 

UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  BFA  Senior 
Thesis  Exhibit,  March  10-April  10, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  March  12;  MFA  Thesis 
Exhibition:  Eva  Champagne  and  Lisa  Jarrett, 
April  21-May  15,  reception  5-7  p.m.  April  23; 
406-243-2813 

Whooping  Crones  Gallery:  Michel  Colville 
and  Myra  Ducharme,  “Sleepless  Nights  and 
Day  Dreams,”  month  of  March,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  March  6;  Jennifer  Fraser,  “McClay 
Flats,”  month  of  April,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
April  3;  406-721-3042 


Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  “Spring  Ahead,”  through 
March  21;  Diana  Neville  Knowles, 

Lorraine  Cornelius  and  Ray  and  Nancy 
Miller,  “Faces,  Places  and  More,” 

March  24-May  2,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

March  27;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  and  Depot 
Gallery:  Carbon  County  Student  Exhibit, 
March  1-31;  406-446-1370 

Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  “Box,”  March  6-31, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  March  6;  Warren 
MacKenzie,  month  of  March;  “Imagery,” 
month  of  April;  406-446-3993 

Ronan 

Red  Poppy:  “Photographs  by  Jay 
Cross,”  reception  1  -4  p.m.  March  22; 
406-676-3010 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  “Heavens 
Above:  Photographs  of  the  Universe 
from  the  Hubble  Telescope,”  March  3- 
May  9,  reception  and  lecture  by  retired 
astronaut  Loren  Acton,  7  p.m.  April  2; 
“Visual  Poetry,”  March  1 -April  7;  “Bill 
Stockton:  A  Retrospective,”  April  1-May  1; 
406-433-3500 

Valier 

Valier  Public  Library:  Margaret  Groot 
Memorial  Student  Art  Exhibition, 

April  4-30;  406-279-3366 


Activities  commemorate  installation  of  Russell  sculpture 


Montana  native  John  (Jack)  Weaver  will  be  on  hand  March  19-20 
for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  installation  of  his  monumental  sculp¬ 
ture  of  Charles  M.  Russell  in  the  U.S.  Capitol’s  Statuary  Hall. 

Each  state  is  allowed  two  statues  to  represent  them  in  the  hall,  and 
Weaver’s  piece  was  the  first  of  Montana’s  two  sculptures,  installed 
in  1959  (Jeannette  Rankin’s  statue  by  Terry  Minmaugh  followed  in 
1985).  Russell  is  the  only  artist  honored  in  Statuary  Hall. 

Weaver,  who  also  created  dioramas  for  the  then-new  Montana  His¬ 
torical  Society  in  the  1950s,  had  a  long  career  as  a  nationally  known 
sculptor.  Now  88,  Weaver  inspired  his  Montana-born  son,  Henry,  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  making  him  the  fourth  generation  of  artists  in 
the  Weaver  family. 

To  commemorate  the  installation  of  the  C.M.  Russell  scupture  on 
its  50th  anniversary.  Jack  and  Henry  Weaver  will  to  travel  to  Montana 
from  their  home  in  Hope,  BC,  for  a  series  of  events. 

On  March  19,  a  resolution  by  the  Montana  Legislature  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  C.M.  Russell  scupture’s  installation  in 
Statuary  Hall  will  be  signed  by  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  in  a  ceremony 
and  press  conference  at  the  Montana  Historical  Society. 

The  resolution  will  be  read  in  the  Montana  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  where  John  Weaver  will  be  introduced  by  Rep.  Jesse  O’Hara. 

A  similar  reading  of  the  resolution  and  introduction  by  Sen.  Carol 
Williams  will  take  place  in  the  Montana  Senate. 

The  Weavers  will  give  two  presentations  on  the  story  of  the  C.M. 
Russell  statue  competition,  the  creation  of  the  artwork,  and  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  significance  to  the  people  of  Montana,  the  nation,  and  their 
family.  The  first  presentation  is  at  1  p.m.  March  19  at  the  Heritage  Inn 
in  Great  Falls  during  the  C.M.  Russell  Art  Auction;  and  the  second 
program  takes  place  at  6  p.m.  that  evening  at  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  in  Helena. 

Call  406-444-2694  for  details. 


Jack  Weaver  (at  right)  and  aide  work  on  a  seismograph  crew 
diorama  for  the  Montana  Historical  Society  Museum  in  the  late 
1950s.  Weaver  is  being  honored  In  March  during  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  commemoration  of  the  Installation  of  his  sculpture 
of  C.M.  Russell  at  Statuary  Hall  in  Washington,  DC. 

(Photo  reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  Research  Center  Photograph  Archives,  Helena) 
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Cultural  Tourism 


Governor's  Conference  on  Tourism  offers  arts  connections 


The  upcoming  Governor’s  Conference  on 
Tourism,  held  March  30-31  in  Helena  at  the 
Colonial  Red  Lion  Inn,  is  offering  many  ses¬ 
sions  that  would  be  relevant  for  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  or  artists.  Highlights  include: 

Experiencing  Authenticity  in  Montana, 
Presenter  Jim  Gilmore,  Strategic  Horizons  LLP, 
Aurora,  OH:  Offering  authentic  experiences  to 
our  visitors  is  the  key  to  success  for  Montana’s 
tourism  and  recreation  partners.  Business  inno¬ 
vation  strategist  and  author  Jim  Gilmore  shares 
the  principles  of  the  “Experience  Economy  and 
Authenticity’’  and  how  they  apply  to  Montana’s 
tourism  services,  products,  communities  and 
attractions. 

Further  Adventures  in  Authentic  Experi¬ 
ence  with  Jim  Gilmore: 

Following  up  on  his  keynote  presentation, 
Gilmore  facilitates  an  interactive  discussion 
about  the  principles  of  the  “Experience  Econo¬ 
my  and  Authenticity”  and  how  to  apply  them  in 
your  tourism  and  recreation  endeavors. 

Geotourists,  Visitors  to  Indian  Country, 
and  Outlook  ’09:  What  it  means  for  Montana 


tourism,  with  presenters  Norma  Nickerson  and 
Chrissy  Oschell,  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Research,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula: 
What  does  the  geotourist  want?  How  can  you 
reach  that  visitor?  What  do  visitors  to  Montana’s 
Indian  Country  want?  Why  don’t  some  people 
visit  Indian  Country?  What  is  Montana’s  outlook 
for  2009?  You’ll  get  answers  to  these  questions  in 
this  session. 

Hardwiring  Employee  Engagement,  with 
Wendy  Samson,  FutureSync,  International, 
Billings,  MT:  Workforce  training  expert  Wendy 
Samson  knows  that  highly  engaged  managers 
create  highly  engaged  employees  who  create 
highly  engaged  customers.  In  this  session,  she’ll 
help  you  unleash  employee  engagement,  coach 
and  develop  staff,  align  performance  and  har¬ 
ness  the  power  of  belonging  —  the  root  source  of 
motivation. 

Feature  Presentation:  The  Geotraveler 
Exploratory  with  Alexis  Sanford,  Alexis  Sanford 
Consulting,  Austin,  TX:  Brand  strategist  Alexis 
Sanford  has  been  delving  into  the  interests, 
motivations,  and  travel  manifesto  of  Montana’s 


target  audience  -  Geotravelers.  In  this  presen¬ 
tation,  she’ll  share  her  Geotraveler  insights 
and  discoveries  gathered  through  first-person 
interviews  and  secondary  source  research. 

Feature  Presentation:  Blogs,  Podcasts, 
Facebook,  Oh  my!  Social  media  seems  to  be 
everywhere!  What’s  a  marketer  to  do?  with 
Susan  Sweeney,  e-business  expert  from  Wa- 
verly.  Nova  Scotia:  Susan  Sweeney,  author  of 
eight  internet  marketing  books  including  101 
Ways  to  Promote  Your  Tourism  Business  Web 
Site,  escorts  participants  through  the  social 
media  neighborhood  with  tips  on  how  tourism 
and  recreation  marketers  can  develop  positive 
relationships  there.  A  Social  Media  Social  fol¬ 
lows,  with  Sweeney  facilitating  an  interactive 
break-out  session  that  invites  participants  to 
share  how  they  are  using  social  media. 

The  registration  fee  is  $120  per  person 
through  March  5,  $140  March  6-19,  and 
$  1 60  per  person  March  20-3 1 .  The  conference 
lodging  rate  at  the  Colonial  Red  Lion  ranges 
from  $87.95-$105.95.  To  register,  visit  travel 
montana.mt.gov/conference/govconreg.asp. 


Montana  artists  head  to  Kentucky  Crafted  market 


The  Montana  World  Trade  Center  at  the 
University  of  Montana  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  will  take  nine  Montana  artists  to  the 
annual  “Kentucky  Crafted:  The  Market,” 

Feb.  19-22  in  Louisville,  KY.  This  launch 
exposes  other  regions  of  the  country  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  diversity  of  the  art  found  in  Montana. 
It  also  provides  Montana  artists  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  implement  newly  acquired  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge  and  the  chance  to  compete  in  a 
national  marketplace. 

The  artisans  selected  work  in  a  variety  of 
media  and  come  from  all  parts  of  Montana. 
They  include  Richard  Horn,  traditional  games 
(Browning);  Kathe  LeSage,  photography  (Wolf 
Creek);  Leonda  Fast  Buffalo  Horse,  quillwork 
and  stained  glass  (Browning);  Ed  Caffrey, 
Damascus  blades  (Great  Falls);  Richard  Carl¬ 
son,  wood  (Carter);  Randy  Glick,  hand-felted 


The  Montana  Historical  Society  hosted  the 
2009  Biennial  Historic  Preservation  Awards 
Jan.  14  at  the  Myma  Loy  Center  in  Helena. 
These  awards  recognize  the  outstanding  efforts 
of  those  who  have  worked  to  save  and  honor 
historic  buildings  and  preserved  properties 
across  Montana. 

Lt.  Gov.  John  Bohlinger  presented  four 
awards  and  32  certificates,  which  honor 
individuals  and  organizations  that  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  pre.servation  of 
our  significant  places. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Rosebud  and 
Wolf  Mountains  Battlefields  Preservation 
^  Committee  received  an  award  for  Outstanding 
Preservation  Advocacy.  For  years  the  North¬ 
ern  Cheyenne  Rosebud  and  Wolf  Mountains 
Battlefield  Preservation  Committee  has  worked 
for  the  preservation  of  these  nationally  signifi¬ 
cant  battlefields,  each  of  which  stands  out  in 
the  history  of  our  nation  as  the  places  where  the 
Cheyenne  and  Lakota  people  fought  to  preserve 
their  homeland  against  the  U.S.  Army. 


handbags  (Great  Falls);  Alaina  Buffalo  Spirit, 
ledger  paintings  (Hardin);  Claire  Emery,  wood- 
cuts  (Missoula);  and  Susan  Stewart,  beadwork 
(Pryor). 

This  year  marks  the  27th  annual  “Kentucky 
Crafted”  event,  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of 
the  premier  fine  handcraft  shows  in  the  country. 

It  is  recognized  in  the  top  10  art  fairs  by  Ameri- 
canStyle  magazine  and  is  one  of  the  top  10  festi¬ 
vals  and  events  listed  by  the  Kentucky  Tourism 
Council  and  the  Kentucky  Arts  Council. 

Funded  in  part  by  a  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  part  of  the  EnterpriseMontana  Program, 
this  program  has  received  additional  support 
from  the  Montana  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Governor’s  Office  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment.  The  artists’  debut  in  Kentucky  is  also  part 
of  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  new  program  “To 


The  Judith  Theater  in  Lewistown  was  rec¬ 
ognized  for  an  outstanding  historic  rehabilitation 
project.  The  historic  rehabilitation  of  the  1914 
Judith  Theater  in  Lewistown  is  the  handiwork  of 
owners  Elizabeth  and  Theodore  Wright. 

Their  work  on  the  Judith  Theater  benefits 
Lewistown  not  only  historically,  but  also  aestheti¬ 
cally,  commercially  and  culturally.  The  theater’s 
classical  design  is  by  Montana  architects  Link 
&  Haire.  It  is  expressed  in  terra  cotta  and  brick 
and  is  a  fine  example  of  Lewistown’s  masonry 
tradition. 

Mitzi  Rossillon  of  Butte  received  a  2009 
Preservation  Award  for  her  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  in  both  Montana  historical  archaeology 
and  historic  preservation.  Rossillon  has  worked 
to  elevate  our  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
historical  archaeology  as  a  discipline  unto  itself, 
and  during  the  course  of  her  career  has  probably 
evaluated  more  historic  mining  properties  than 
any  other  professional  in  the  state.  In  the  field  of 
historic  preservation,  she  has  been  a  long-time 
volunteer  and  advocate. 


Market  We  Go,”  which  is  funded  by  a  grant 
from  LING  and  focuses  on  helping  rural  Mon¬ 
tana  artists  become  market  ready. 

In  addition  to  launching  Montana  artists  on 
the  national  scene,  this  program  also  includes 
business  development  workshops,  one-on-one 
instruction  and  marketing  assistance  to  Mon¬ 
tana  artisans. 

The  Kentucky  launch  involves  the  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  of  Geoff  Sutton,  program  director 
at  the  Montana  World  Trade  Center;  Cindy 
Kittredge,  folk  art  and  market  development 
specialist  at  the  Montana  Arts  Council;  and 
Dyani  Bingham,  Indian  art  market  develop¬ 
ment  manager  at  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

Anyone  requesting  additional  information 
may  contact  Scott  Gray  at  scott@mwtc.org  or 
call  406-243-5253. 


Awards 

The  fourth  and  final  award,  which  is  the 
Governor’s  Award,  was  presented  to  the  Rialto 
Theater  Restoration  Project  in  Deer  Lodge 
for  its  outstanding  work  in  local  preservation. 

Since  1995,  the  Rialto  Community  Theater 
organization  of  Deer  Lodge  has  worked  hard 
and  long  to  preserve  the  theater,  built  in  1921 
and  a  remarkable  example  of  “Beaux-Arts” 
style  architecture  in  Montana. 

When  the  preservation  work  was  almost 
complete,  a  fire  swept  through  and  gutted  the 
theatre  in  November  2006.  Recognizing  that 
much  of  the  building  still  remained,  the  people 
of  Deer  Lodge  wasted  no  time  in  starting  to 
again  rebuild  this  cultural  asset.  The  Rialto  is 
scheduled  to  reopen  for  business  as  early  as 
the  summer  of  2009. 

In  addition,  the  owners  of  30  properties  and 
I  two  National  Historic  Landmarks  listed  in  the 
I  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  received 
certificates  of  registration. 

For  details  and  photos,  visit  mhs.mt.gov/ 
shpo/PresAwards.asp. 


Four  groups  honored  with  Historic  Preservation 


NEA  study 
documents 
theater 
growth 

Nonprofit 
theaters  in  the 
United  States 
have  seen 
unprecedented 
expansion  across 
the  United  States, 
according  to  new 
research  from  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts. 

All  America’s  a 
Stage  examines 
developments 
in  the  growth, 
distribution,  and 
finances  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  nonprofit 
theater  system 
since  1 990. 

Nearly  2,000 
nonprofit  theaters 
were  analyzed  for 
the  study,  which 
revealed  that 
NEA  funding  is  a 
likely  catalyst  in 
drawing  size¬ 
able  contribu¬ 
tions  from  other 
sources.  Each 
dollar  in  NEA 
grant  support  is 
associated  with 
an  additional  $12 
from  individual 
donors,  $1 .88 
from  businesses, 
and  $3.55  from 
foundations. 

Copies  of 
All  America’s  a 
Stage  may  be 
downloaded 
at  www.nea. 
gov/research/ 
Research_ 
Brochures.php. 


Night  and  Day 

Preservation  Cascade  Inc.  continues 
to  improve  the  historic  Historic  Tenth 
Street  Bridge  in  Great  Falls.  With 
the  help  of  lighting  design  special¬ 
ist  Robert  Daniels,  the  bridge  has 
taken  on  a  new  artistic  life  after  dark 
(pictured  at  left).  And  during  the  day, 
donated  flowers  have  added  a  dimen¬ 
sion  of  color  to  the  walking  bridge’s 
graceful  character.  PCI  President  Lo¬ 
retta  Day  is  shown  at  right  arranging 
blooms  (photo  by  Arlyne  Reichert). 
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New  benefit 
for  MNA 
members 

Through  a  new 
partnership  with 
GrantStation, 
Montana  Nonprofit 
Association  mem¬ 
bers  may  now 
purchase  an  an¬ 
nual  subscription 
to  GrantStation 
for  $75  total.  This 
price  is  85  percent 
off  the  regular 
price  of  $599  per 
year. 

GrantStation 
is  an  advanced 
searchable 
database  of  more 
than  7,000  active 
funding  sources 
and  includes  grant 
opportunities  from 
federal  and  state 
sources,  private 
foundations, 
corporate  funders, 
associations  and 
international  fund¬ 
ing  sources. 

Information 
provided  includes 
contact  informa¬ 
tion,  eligibility,  giv¬ 
ing  levels,  scope 
and  focus,  areas 
of  interest  and 
application  proce¬ 
dures.  GrantSta¬ 
tion  subscribers 
also  gain  access 
to  research  tips, 
proposal  build¬ 
ing  tutorials  and 
“How  To”  services 
including: 

•  A  list  of 
questions  to  ask 
grantmakers; 

•  How  to  write  a 
grant; 

•  Tips  for  suc¬ 
cess;  and 

•  How  to  Build 
a  Grant  Seekers 
Calendar. 

For  more 
details  on  MNA 
membership,  call 
406-449-3717 
or  visit  WWW. 
mtnonprofit.org. 


Managing  in  Tough  Times 

Nonprofit  leaders  offer  seven  steps  for  coping  with  financial  downturn 


Reprinted  with  permission 
From  GuideStar  ©2008  and 
The  Bridgespan  Group 
(www.bridgespan.org) 

Tough  times  force  hard  choices.  And  these 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  toughest  times  most 
of  us  have  ever  seen. 

Even  for  nonprofit  leaders  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  “making  much  of  little,”  the  repercus¬ 
sions  of  the  unfolding  economic  downturn  are 
likely  to  pose  unprecedented  challenges.  It’s 
hard  to  imagine  that  many  (if  any)  of  us  in  the 
sector  will  escape  unscathed. 

So  what  to  do?  Not  surprisingly,  there  are  no 
easy,  or  even  particularly  novel,  answers  to  that 
question.  But  learning  from  what  others  have 
done  before  in  the  face  of  less  severe  financial 
crises  can  be  extremely  useful. 

To  that  end.  The  Bridgespan  Group  has 
begun  collecting  insights  and  advice  from 
our  clients,  from  other  nonprofit  leaders  and 
experts,  and  from  our  own  leadership.  The 
results  are  sketched  below.  We’ll  be  adding 
to  and  complementing  them  over  the  coming 
weeks  and  months,  as  we  all  learn  more  about 
what  it  takes  to  manage  successfully  through 
tough  times. 

1 .  Act  quickly^  but  not 
reflexively,  and  plan 
contingencies. 

Acute  anxiety  tends  to  provoke  one  of  two 
responses:  unthinking  activity  or  deer-in-the- 
headlights  paralysis.  Both  are  understandable; 
neither  is  helpful. 

The  challenge  is  to  be  both  fore-thought¬ 
ful  about  the  decisions  you  will  need  to  make 
and  fleet-footed  in  implementing  them  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

In  the  current  climate,  this  means  taking 
immediate  action:  to  manage  costs  aggres¬ 
sively;  to  do  away  with  nice-to-haves  (both  be¬ 
cause  they  are  easily  expendable  and  because 
of  the  signal  it  sends  to  the  whole  organiza¬ 
tion);  and  to  delay  undertaking  new  initiatives. 

It  also  entails  developing  explicit  con¬ 
tingency  plans,  even  if  your  organization  is  not 
yet  feeling  any  pain.  Waiting  to  get  specific 
until  the  wolf  really  is  at  the  door  will  not 
make  the  choices  any  easier,  but  it  will  sharply 
increase  the  likelihood  that  the  available  op¬ 
tions  will  be  fewer  and  more  draconian. 

Recessions  are  a  time  to  keep  up  hope,  and 
to  plan,  quite  explicitly,  for  the  worst,  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  troubles  may  unfold  in  fits  and 
starts.  Having  Plans  B,  C,  and  D  in  place  and 
knowing  when  to  move  to  each  can  mean  the 
difference  between  pacing  your  organization 
through  a  marathon  and  a  slippery  slide  into 
financial  and  organizational  exhaustion. 

How  to  craft  contingencies?  Many  organi¬ 
zations  start  by  asking  themselves  what  they 
would  do  if  they  had  to  cut  their  budget  by 
10  percent,  by  20  percent,  and  even  by  30 
percent. 

They  also  specify  the  tripwires  that  would 
cause  them  to  move  from  Plan  A  to  Plan  B, 

C,  or  D:  an  X  percent  fall  in  fee-for-service 
revenues,  for  instance,  or  a  Y  percent  drop  in 
donations  or  foundation  funding,  or  a  Z  percent 
decrease  in  the  organization’s  cash  reserves. 

A  community-based  after-school  program 
with  multiple  sites,  for  example,  might  estab¬ 
lish  contingencies  that  called  for  renegotiating 
rents  immediately;  reducing  staff  and  filling 
positions  with  volunteers  as  Plan  B;  consoli¬ 
dating  one  or  two  sites  as  Plan  C;  and  consoli¬ 
dating  to  a  core  site  as  Plan  D.  Painful  as  each 
shift  would  be,  both  for  clients  and  staff,  the 
pacing  signals  clearly  that  the  organization  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  preserve  services  and  to  keep 
the  core  of  its  mission  alive. 

2.  Protect  the  core. 

The  bad  news  is  that  financial  constraints 
may  mean  you  cannot  pursue  all  of  your  cur¬ 
rent  activities.  The  good  -  or  at  least  the  less 
bad  -  news  is  that  not  all  of  them  are  equally 
essential  in  terms  of  impact. 

Now  is  the  time  to  allocate  your  discretion¬ 
ary  dollars  and  best  staff  to  the  activities  that 
make  the  greatest  difference  in  your  ability  to 
achieve  and  sustain  results:  the  programs  and 


services  that  have  the  greatest  impact  on  those 
you  serve;  and  the  organizational  infrastructure 
required  to  support  them. 

It  is  also  the  time  to  consider  whether  you 
need  to  cut  back  or  discontinue  less  critical 
activities  -  and  to  ask  yourself,  “If  not  now, 
when?” 

Acting  on  this  advice  requires  clarity  about 
the  programs  and  services  that  matter  most, 
and  about  where  your  discretionary  dollars  are 
currently  going.  Your  organization’s  leader¬ 
ship  may  already  be  clear  about  what  the  most 
important  priorities  are.  But  if  they  aren’t  we 
strongly  recommend  bringing  board  members 
and  key  staff  together  to  wrestle  with  three  criti¬ 
cal  questions  that  can  help  to  create  that  clarity: 
“What  results  are  we  trying  to  achieve,  and 
for  whom?”  “How  do  we  achieve  them?”  and 
“What  does  that  really  cost?” 

Until  everyone  has  agreed  on  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  it  will  be  hard  to  develop  a  real 
consensus  around  which  programs  and  activities 
are  truly  core  and  which  ones,  however  reluc¬ 
tantly,  can  be  let  go. 

3.  Identify  the  people  who 
matter  most  and  keep  that 
group  strong. 

It’s  often  said  that  in  good  times  you  need 
good  people;  and  in  tough  times  you  need  great 
people.  Every  organization  has  a  small  group  of 
people  who  are  critical  to  its  success  -  current 
and  future.  If  you  were  to  name  your  strongest 
performers,  who  would  they  be? 

Odds  are  not  all  of  them  are  your  direct 
reports.  Some  are  likely  to  be  board  members 
and  volunteers;  others  are  probably  less  senior 
colleagues. 

These  are  the  people  who  should  be  receiving 
the  lion’s  share  of  your  attention,  so  that  they 
can  feel  like  allies  and  partners  in  keeping  the 
organization  focused  on  its  mission  and  pulling 
through.  This  is  a  time  for  shared  goals  and 
creative  solutions,  not  individual  priorities  and 
business  as  usual.  Members  of  the  management 
team,  for  example,  might  agree  to  take  volun¬ 
tary  pay  furloughs  in  order  to  keep  frontline 
staff  at  full  strength. 

Getting  clear  about  who  your  strongest 
performers  are  also  will  stand  you  in  good  stead 
should  the  decision  to  lay  off  staff  become 
necessary.  It  won’t  make  the  process  less  pain¬ 
ful,  but  it  can  reduce  the  odds  that  the  layoffs 
will  compromise  the  organization’s  current  and 
future  effectiveness. 

4.  Stay  very  close  to  your  key 
funders. 

The  individual  donors  and  organizations  that 
know  you  best  are  the  ones  that  are  most  likely 
to  help  you  navigate  this  downturn.  Remember 
that  you  don’t  have  to  wait  for  your  key  funders 
to  call  you.  You  can  -  and  should  -  use  this  as 


an  opportunity  to  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
them:  to  let  them  know  what  you’re  seeing  and 
how  you  plan  to  respond;  to  explain  the  choices 
you’re  making  or  expect  to  make;  to  ask 
whether  they  can  be  equally  transparent  with 
you  about  what  they  expect  their  payouts  or 
donations  to  be  over  the  next  six  to  18  months. 

You  might  also  consider  asking  your  es¬ 
tablished  donors  or  foundation  funders  to  talk 
with  their  friends  and  peers  on  your  behalf. 
Downturns  are  usually  a  time  to  be  cautious 
about  trying  to  establish  new  funding  relation¬ 
ships.  But  a  referral  from  a  trusted  source  might 
induce  others  to  co-invest,  at  a  time  when  they 
wouldn’t  willingly  do  so  on  their  own. 

As  a  general  rule,  work  to  free  up  as  much 
funding  as  possible  for  your  highest-priority 
activities,  for  example,  by  renegotiating  the 
guidelines  on  restricted  grants.  It’s  also  worth 
taking  the  time  to  analyze  your  sources  of 
revenue  and  to  categorize  each  according  to 
whether  it  is  “in  the  bank,”  committed,  fairly 
certain,  or  at  risk.  Such  analysis  will  allow 
you  to  think  through  more  nuanced  financial 
scenarios  over  the  coming  year. 

5.  Shape  up  your 
organization. 

Running  the  kind  of  organizational  marathon 
that  a  recession  triggers  requires  planning, 
focus,  commitment  and  stamina.  Like  most 
feats  of  endurance,  however,  it  can  also  engen¬ 
der  healthy  habits  that  will  prove  invaluable 
whatever  the  economic  climate.  The  imperative 
of  belt-tightening  can  facilitate  hard-to-contem- 
plate  changes  that  could  make  your  operations 
more  efficient  and  your  impact  greater. 

Should  you  merge  positions  or  programs, 
for  example?  Could  you  combine  operations 
with  another  nonprofit  provider  in  your  field  to 
lower  back-office  costs,  create  economies  of 
scale,  or  leverage  best  practices  across  opera¬ 
tions?  Can  you  consolidate  purchasing  with 
other  organizations  in  your  field  or  geography? 

Similarly,  tough  times  can  be  the  catalyst  for 
taking  advantage  of  low-  or  no-cost  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  improve  internal  operations  and  make  it 
easier  for  people  to  work  smarter  -  and  not  just 
longer  and  harder.  For  example,  identifying  the 
organization’s  critical  decisions  and  then  being 
explicit  about  whose  responsibility  they  are  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  inconclu¬ 
sive  discussions  (and  the  attendant  frustration) 
dramatically. 

Establishing  formal  or  informal  linking 
mechanisms,  such  as  cross-functional  teams 
or  liaisons,  can  make  it  easier  for  people  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  and  to  share  knowledge. 
Clarifying  and  refining  essential  work  pro¬ 
cesses  will  allow  everyone  to  take  advantage  of 
best  practices  and  avoid  reinventing  the  wheel. 

Finally,  while  this  obviously  isn’t  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  engage  in  high-growth-mode  hiring. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Questions  to  be  asking  ourselves 


Are  we  managing  costs  as  aggres¬ 
sively  as  possible? 

Do  we  know  what,  specifically, 
we  would  do  if  we  had  to  cut 
our  budget  by  1 0  percent,  by 
20  percent,  by  30  percent? 

Have  we  identified  the  triggers  that 
will  set  our  contingency  plans  in 
motion? 

Do  we  know  which  of  our  programs 
and  activities  are  mission  critical, 
and  what  each  costs? 

Are  our  discretionary  dollars  allocat¬ 
ed  to  these  programs  and  activities? 
Should  we  be  cutting  programs? 
Who  are  the  people  most  critical  to 
our  success,  now  and  in  the  future? 
What  are  our  most  important  rela¬ 
tionships  and  are  we  attending  to 
them? 


Are  we  actively  in  touch  with  our 
key  funders? 

How  much  of  our  revenue  is  "in  the 
bank"?  How  much  is  at  risk? 

Are  there  steps  we  can  take  to 
simplify  our  operations? 

Should  we  be  thinking  about  a 
merger? 

Do  we  have  low-  or  no-cost  ways 
to  strengthen  our  organization? 

Is  this  an  opportunity  to  bring  criti¬ 
cally  needed  skills  onto  our  leader¬ 
ship  team? 

Are  we  involving  our  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  using  their  talents  and 
connections  appropriately? 

Are  we  helping  our  folks  stay 
focused  on  the  people  and  causes 
we  serve  or  getting  bogged  down 
in  our  own  woes? 
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Board  Accountability 


Three  ways  to  define  roles  and  boost  nonprofit  success 


Reprinted  with  permission 
From  Nonprofit  Board  Report  (August  2007) 

Dedicated  board  members  want  to  know: 
What  exactly  are  their  responsibilities? 

Nonprofit  pros  are  telling  us  loud  and  clear: 
They’re  focusing  on  the  issue  of  board  roles. 

That  tells  us  the  bar  has  been  raised.  Donors, 
funders  and  other  stakeholders  look  closely 
today  at  how  effectively  and  efficiently  boards 
function. 

Of  course,  different  boards  have  different 
jobs.  For  example,  most,  though  not  all,  boards 
raise  money  for  the  nonprofit. 

Whatever  the  work  for  your  group,  here  are 
three  ways  to  make  sure  board  members  under¬ 
stand  fully  what’s  expected  of  them,  so  they  can 
rise  to  the  challenge. 

Spell  out  job  requirements 

Board  members  find  it  helpful  to  get  a 
complete  Job  description  during  the  recruitment 
process. 

Tactic:  To  ensure  buy-in  from  new  and  con¬ 
tinuing  board  members  alike,  it’s  a  good  idea 


for  the  entire  board  to  have  a  chance  to  approve 
the  job  description  once  it’s  been  drafted  by  the 
governance  or  nominating  committee. 

Other  ideas: 

•  Identify  board  members’  talents  and  skills 
-  and  let  them  know  that’s  why  they’ve  been 
recruited. 

•  Show  incoming  board  members  a  detailed 
calendar,  clearly  explaining  events  and  programs 
that  are  required. 

•  Develop  the  calendar  well  in  advance  -  no 
surprises! 

•  Avoid  apologizing  for  particular  duties  (for 
example,  fundraising);  instead,  spell  out  what’s 
expected  of  them. 

Develop  a  meaningful  orientation 

Most  nonprofits  hold  orientation  for  new 
board  members.  The  governance  committee 
should  plan  a  meaty  orientation  that  includes  an 
overview  and  discussion  of  the  board’s  role. 

Tactic:  The  orientation  should  include  all 
board  members,  and  everyone  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  attend. 


I  Hold  an  ongoing  discussion 

The  most  successful  boards  hold  them¬ 
selves  accountable  -  no  sweeping  problems 
under  the  rug.  Here’s  what  they  do: 

•  Evaluate  themselves  yearly  -  how  well 
does  the  board  as  a  whole  and  its  members 
individually  fulfill  their  responsibilities? 

•  Include  a  board  fundraising  (and  giving) 
report  as  a  part  of  every  meeting; 

•  Rotate  committee  assignments  to  boost 
overall  board  commitment; 

•  Hold  ongoing  discussions  and  training 
about  the  role  of  the  board;  and 

•  Put  the  mission  front  and  center  at  meet¬ 
ings,  on  reports  and  during  programs. 

I  Info:  For  a  description  of  specific  re- 
I  sponsibilities,  see  “Board  Responsibilities 
!  and  Planning,”  www.boarddevelopment. 

I  org. 

This  article  was  reprinted  with  permis- 
j  Sion  from  The  Nonprofit  Board  Report, 

!  370  Technology  Dr.,  Malvern,  PA  19355; 

I  800-200-5000. 


Managing  in  Tough  Times  (from  previous  page) 


it  may  be  the  time  to  think  strategically  about 
bringing  someone  with  different  skills,  or  skills 
you  previously  might  not  have  been  able  to  ac¬ 
cess,  onto  your  leadership  team.  Chief  financial 
officers  are  a  prime  example. 

In  the  face  of  huge  demand  for  the  best-and- 
brightest  financial  talent,  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  have  typically  had  great  difficulty  filling 
this  position.  But  with  a  decidedly  less  robust 
for-profit  job  market  and  many  folks  reevaluat¬ 
ing  what  matters  most  in  their  work,  this  may 
be  changing.  The  challenge  (as  always)  is  to 
be  scrupulous  about  your  due  diligence,  so  that 
if  you  do  make  an  offer,  you’re  sure  it’s  to  the 
right  person. 

6.  Involve  your  board. 

Now  more  than  ever,  your  board  needs  to 
be  both  well  informed  about  the  organization’s 
financial  health  and  a  central  part  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  process.  In  times  of  crisis,  everyone 
expects  to  step  up  to  the  plate.  As  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  fiduciary  trustees,  your  board  members 
are  very  much  part  of  the  “everyone.” 

Board  members  can  make  important  contribu¬ 
tions  in  multiple  ways:  by  providing  experience 
and  expertise  from  other  domains  and  sectors; 
by  helping  to  pressure  test  your  assumptions  and 
plans;  and  by  playing  an  especially  active  role 
in  the  organization’s  fundraising  efforts.  They 
may  also  be  able  to  provide  focused  operational 
support  to  complement  staff  efforts  or  to  fill  a 
gap  if  staff  must  be  laid  off. 

At  times  like  these,  board  members  should 
expect  to  be  called  upon.  They  should  also 
expect  that  what  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
will  be  well  considered  and  appropriate.  Effec¬ 
tive  work  on  their  part,  therefore,  likely  will 


require  thoughtful  and  tactful  management,  not 
only  on  your  part  but  also  on  that  of  your  board 
chair, 

7.  Communicate  openly  and 
often. 

The  only  thing  worse  than  sitting,  helpless, 
on  a  train  that  has  slowed  its  speed  or  come  to  a 
halt  in  mid-joumey  is  not  knowing  why,  or  how 
long  it  will  last.  Passengers  get  antsy,  worried 
and  even  panic-stricken.  Good  conductors  are 
on  the  intercom  every  few  minutes  explaining 
the  situation,  its  root  cause,  and  when  travel  is 
likely  to  get  back  to  normal.  The  best  conductors 
will  even  suggest  how  passengers  can  make  the 
most  of  their  delay  and  boost  morale  with  small 
gestures  like  telling  local  tales. 

Leading  a  team  through  tough  times  calls  for 
similarly  open  and  frequent  communication  from 
the  top.  People  need  to  know  that  leadership  has 
a  handle  on  the  problem  and  a  plan  to  address 
it.  They  want  to  know  where  they  stand,  what 
the  organization’s  prospects  are,  how  and  if  they 
change,  and  what  they  can  do  to  help. 

Leaders  who  have  weathered  past  downturns 
find  such  transparency  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
keep  teams  engaged  and  enthusiastic  -  focused 
on  the  needs  of  the  people  they  are  serving  and 
not  on  the  organization’s  woes. 

Here,  too,  small  gestures  count:  rewarding 
with  frequent  praise  when  staff  redouble  efforts 
and  tighten  belts;  serving  as  a  role-model  in 
reducing  a  non-essential  expense,  or  rolling  up 
your  sleeves  to  fill  a  gap  on  the  front  line. 

Remember  that  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  reactive  pessimism  and  hard-headed 
determination.  People  will  look  to  the  leader  who 
sees  and  conveys  the  brighter  future. 


In  Conclusion 

Steps  taken  to  manage  through  tough  times 
tend  to  endure.  Making  the  wrong  choices 
-  across-the-board  cuts  that  weaken  everything 
you  do,  for  example,  or  fostering  mistrust  and 
fear  by  failing  to  communicate  -  will  have 
long-term  consequences. 

But  so  will  making  the  right  choices: 
reinforcing  the  organization’s  core  values 
and  mission  focus;  identifying  leaner  ways 
to  execute  business  as  usual;  partnering  with 
other  nonprofits  to  be  more  effective;  getting 
in  the  habit  of  making  hard  choices;  becoming 
strategic  about  consolidations  or  taking  new 
things  on. 

Like  it  or  not,  we’ve  probably  all  been 
assigned  numbers  for  running  this  particular 
financial  marathon.  How  we  run  it  will  mtike 
all  the  difference  to  whether  -  and  in  what 
shape  -  our  organizations  are  able  to  cross  the 
finish  line. 

This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  new/ 
website  of  The  Bridgespan  Group  (www. 
bridgespan.org),  a  nonprofit  organization 
that  helps  nonprofits  and  philanthropy  to 
achieve  breakthrough  strategy,  leadership 
and  results. 

Bridgespan’s  new  site  features  six  inter¬ 
active,  selLservice  learning  centers  devoted 
to  developing  strategy,  managing  perfor¬ 
mance,  funding  the  mission,  recruiting  lead¬ 
ers,  advancing  philanthropy  and  building 
the  organization.  The  site  is  availabie  to  all 
at  no  cost  at  www.bridgespan.org. 

GuideStar  is  the  registered  trademark 
and  operating  name  of  GuideStar  USA, 

Inc.,  a  501(c)(3)  nonprofit  organization  that 
connects  people  with  nonprofit  information 
(www.guidestar.org). 


Energy  conservation  calendar  student  artwork 

Student  art  and  poetry,  gleaned  from  Signatures  from  Big  Sky 
magazine,  adorns  the  2009  Energy  Conservation  Calendar,  published 
by  the  Montana  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  calendar,  which  includes  energy-saving  tips  for  each  .season, 
also  features  images  and  poems  from  the  student  literary  and  art 
magazine  on  each  page. 

The  winter  season  includes  this  poem,  titled  “1  Am,”  by  Heidi 
Amey: 

I  am  eight  brothers  and  sisters. 

I  am  a  door  shut  for  eternity. 

I  am  a  year  that  does  not  exist. 

I  am  electricity. 

1  am  blanket  that  just  got  thrown  away. 

I  am  the  mountains. 

To  order  a  copy  of  the  free  calendar,  email  Stephanie  Flynn  at 
sflynn@mt.gov  or  call  406-444-6510. 
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Governor’s 
Association 
releases 
Arts  and  the 
Economy 

The  National 
Governors  As¬ 
sociation  has 
released  a  new 
40-page  re¬ 
port,  Arts  &  the 
Economy:  Using 
Arts  and  Culture 
to  Stimulate  State 
Economic  Devel¬ 
opment,  which 
demonstrates  the 
vital  role  that  arts 
and  culture  indus¬ 
tries  play  in  the 
economic  health 
of  every  state. 

Using  concrete 
examples  from 
many  states,  the 
report  details 
benefits  provided 
by  the  creative  in¬ 
dustries  -  includ¬ 
ing  job  creation, 
increased  tourism 
and  ways  the  arts 
give  businesses  a 
creative  edge. 

Arts  &  the 
Economy  was 
prepared  in  part¬ 
nership  with  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts 
and  NASAA.  To 
read  this  report 
and  the  six  Issue 
Briefs  that  have 
resulted  from 
this  collaboration, 
go  to  www.nasaa- 
arts.org/nasaa- 
news/nga.shtml. 
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ArtPerk.com 

lists 

opportunities 
for  artists 

The  website 
ArtPerk.com 
helps  artists  find 
opportunities  to 
display  their  art 
in  juried  shows 
and  competitions, 
online  shows,  art 
festivals,  gal¬ 
lery  shows  and 
other  types  of 
exhibits.  Artists 
can  also  find  resi¬ 
dencies,  fellow¬ 
ships  and  grants, 
as  well  as  jobs, 
internships  and 
apprenticeships. 

Galleries,  pub¬ 
lic  spaces,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  others 
who  are  seeking 
artists  and  art¬ 
work  can  submit 
listings  instantly 
on  ArtPerk.  It's 
easy  and  free. 
Premium  listings, 
featured  on  the 
front  page,  are 
also  available  for 
a  fee. 

Like  many 
websites,  ArtPerk 
was  born  when 
creators  Salam 
Dahbour  and 
Missy  Loewe 
could  not  find  just 
the  right  site  on 
the  web  to  search 
for  juried  shows, 
save  those 
searches,  then 
somehow  remem¬ 
ber  what  they 
had  found.  Their 
collective  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing 
websites  and 
working  with  (and 
as)  artists  aided 
in  site  design. 

In  addition  to 
opportunities  for 
artists,  the  site 
offers  the  Straight 
Shot  newslet¬ 
ter,  with  how-to 
articles. 


Career  Profiles 


Amy  Martin:  The  world  is  desperate  for  creativity 


Welcome  to  Career  Profiles,  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  of  Stare  of  the  Arts.  Many  of  you  have  told 
us  you  would  like  to  hear  from  artists  around 
the  state  who  are  succeeding  in  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  Montana  Arts  Council  member  Rob 
Quist  suggested  this  issue’s  featured  artist, 

Amy  Martin. 

Amy  Martin  was  bom  in  Iowa  and  has  lived 
in  Montana  since  1999,  She  has  recorded  eight 
albums  of  original  music.  Her  most  recent 
release  is  Ask  the  Planet,  which  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Biomimicry  Institute  and 
features  the  Missoula  Coyote  Choir,  a  sing¬ 
ing  group  comprised  of  youngsters  that  she 
founded  in  2007.  The  album  also  features  Dar 
Williams,  Bill  Harley,  Ani  DiFranco,  Bruce 
Cockbum  and  others. 

In  her  current  position  as  the  commu¬ 
nity  music  director  for  the  Missoula  Family 
YMCA,  she  is  organizing  classes,  workshops 
and  ensembles  for  kids  and  adults  of  all  ages, 
abilities  and  backgrounds,  with  the  goal  of 
inspiring  as  many  people  as  possible  to  make 
music. 

You  can  find  out  more  about  all  of  these 
projects,  as  well  as  listen  to  Martin’s  music  at 
www.amymartin.org. 

How  did  you  know  this  is  what 

you  wanted  to  be? 

I  have  always  loved  to  sing,  and  as  a  kid 
I  would  sometimes  stay  home  “sick”  from 
school  to  sing  and  play  Broadway  tunes  at  the 
piano.  1  think  in  my  gut  I  knew  then  that  music 
was  central  to  my  path,  but  it  took  my  con¬ 
scious  brain  a  while  to  catch  up. 

How  did  you  get  started  in  your 
career? 

The  first  money  I  made  playing  music  was 
45  cents  dropped  into  my  guitar  case  as  1  sat 
playing  guitar  and  singing  on  the  steps  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  A  woman  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  suit  gave  it  to  me.  She  didn’t  smile  or  say 
anything,  just  dropped  in  her  change  and  kept 
going.  It  felt  like  a  million  dollars. 

What  were  the  pivotal  moments  on 
your  path  to  building  your  career? 

Singing  for  tips  on  the  wharf  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Performing  a  full  half-hour  (!)  of  my 
own  songs  at  a  coffee  shop  for  the  first  time. 
Landing  in  Missoula  and  schlepping  my  demo 
tape  (it  really  was  a  tape)  around  town,  looking 
for  gigs.  Making  my  first  CD  with  $5,000  that 
my  grandmother  left  to  me  in  her  will.  Asking 
for  and  receiving  community  support  to  help 
make  my  subsequent  CDs. 

It’s  been  fun  to  open  for  the  Indigo  Girls 
and  Ani  DiFranco,  fun  to  play  a  few  big  stages 
here  and  there.  But  what’s  really  mattered  in 
the  long  run  are  the  thousands  of  ways  that 


Musician  Amy  Martin  beiieves  artists  “are 
being  caiied  on  to  re-make  the  worid  around 
us.” 


listeners  and  other  supporters  have  reached 
out  to  me,  with  encouragement,  help  booking 
and  promoting  gigs,  and  coins  of  various  sizes 
dropped  into  my  guitar  case,  actual  and  meta¬ 
physical.  Most  important  of  all  are  the  moments 
of  feeling  music  do  its  magical  thing,  whether 
it  is  in  the  recording  process,  on  stage,  at  home 
alone,  or  in  conversation  with  someone. 

Wbat  role  did  education  play? 

Understanding  the  fundamentals  of  music 
theory  makes  everything  richer  and  more  fun 
for  me.  Also,  having  had  some  vocal  instruc¬ 
tion  helps  me  keep  my  voice  healthy,  and  frees 
my  voice  up  to  just  be  my  voice,  rather  than  the 
vehicle  for  tons  of  neurotic  fear  (which  is  easy 
to  do  with  an  instrument  that  lives  inside  your 
body). 

Equally  helpful  to  me  as  a  songwriter  is  the 
exposure  I’ve  had  to  writing,  literature,  history, 
politics,  meditation,  etc.  -  but  that  makes  it 
sound  like  I'm  Ms.  Erudite,  which  I’m  not.  Just 
curious,  and  lucky  enough  to  have  grown  up  in 
a  house  with  books.  A  big  part  of  my  continu¬ 
ing  education  courses  are  walks  with  my  dog  in 
places  that  humans  don’t  dominate. 

What  role  did  your  family  and 
friends  play? 

Friends  and  family  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  central  to  my  development  as  an  artist. 
Partly  because  they  support  what  I  do  creatively 
and  cheer  me  on,  and  partly  because  they  know 
many  other  parts  of  me,  and  help  me  stay  alive 
and  engaged  as  a  whole  person. 


Did  help  come  from  some  unex¬ 
pected  places? 

Yes.  More  examples  than  1  have  time  to 
recount,  delivered  in  endlessly  surprising  ways. 
It’s  been  one  of  the  most  moving  parts  of  this 
journey. 

Did  obstacles  appear  in  unexpected 
ways? 

I  think  the  obstacles  are  bit  more  predictable 
than  the  help,  actually. 

How  did/do  the  financial  resources 
come  together  for  you  to  produce 
your  work? 

That’s  a  question  I’m  continually  trying  to 
answer.  Making  albums  is  expensive.  I’m  in¬ 
creasingly  committed  to  working  with  the  best 
musicians  I  can  find,  and  spending  the  time  we 
need  to  do  it  well.  That  process  requires  many 
people’s  skills,  talents  and  time,  and  everyone 
deserves  to  be  paid  for  their  contributions.  It’s 
highly  collaborative,  involves  complicated 
equipment  -  more  like  making  a  movie  than 
writing  a  novel. 

I’m  in  an  interesting  position  at  the  moment 
of  having  dozens  of  songs  I  want  to  record,  and 
better  access  to  top-tier  musicians,  engineers 
and  other  collaborators  than  I’ve  ever  had.  The 
only  thing  lacking  to  bring  all  these  elements 
together  is  money.  I’m  not  sure  how  I’m  going 
to  find  it,  but  I  feel  like  I  will,  somehow. 

What  advice  would  you  offer  artists 
in  Montana  who  are  trying  to  build 
their  careers? 

The  mainstream  economic  systems  we’re 
bom  into  don’t  support  art-making.  So,  we  need 
to  change  them.  And  we’re  not  going  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  using  the  same  thinking  that  got 
us  into  this  art-starved  state.  I’m  not  transform¬ 
ing  anything  if  I  limit  my  goals  to  becoming  the 
be.st  little  artist-capitalist  that  I  can  be. 

1  really  think  artists  are  being  called  right 
now  to  re-make  our  worlds  around  us;  to  paint 
outside  the  lines,  or  redraw  (erase?)  the  lines 
entirely,  inch  by  inch. 

An  economy  created  only  by  non-artists  will 
never  serve  artists’  needs.  It  will  always  include 
art  as  afterthought  if  it  includes  it  all.  Yet,  this 
world  is  crying  out  for  art,  it  is  desperate  for 
more  creative  approaches  to  our  problems, 
more  nourishing  celebrations,  more  beauty  in 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  ordinary  day. 

It’s  a  supply-demand  situation:  all  these 
artists  longing  to  give  their  gifts,  and  all  these 
places  where  those  gifts  are  sorely  needed.- 
What’s  blocking  the  exchange  from  happen¬ 
ing?  What’s  damming  the  flow?  It’s  up  to  us 
to  figure  that  out,  and  to  start  getting  that  wild, 
colorful,  wonderfully  freaky  art-maker  energy 
working  for  the  greater  good. 


Tech  Talk:  How  to  fill  out  online  applications 


By  Mark  Ratledge 

Many  charities  and  granting  organizations 
and  agencies  are  moving  away  from  paper 
grant  applications  and  have  or  are  going  fully 
online  with  electronic  submissions  of  applica¬ 
tions.  These  include  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
(and  state  agencies)  and  private  foundations 
that  operate  in  Montana. 

The  federal  government  has  only  accepted 
fully  electronic  applications  for  several  years 
now  through  grants.gov. 

The  granters  aren’t  trying  to  make  life  diffi¬ 
cult  for  you;  they  are  trying  to  be  efficient  with 
their  time  and  resources.  One  major  advantage 
for  granters  to  go  online  is  the  ability  to  better 
walk  applicants  through  the  application  pro¬ 
cess  and  provide  instant  help  while  preventing 
incomplete  applications. 

Another  advantage  to  online  processes  are 
that  they  give  the  granter  all  application  mate¬ 
rials  in  electronic  formats,  which  are  easier  for 
staff  and  committees  to  store,  distribute  and 
review  than  thousands  of  pages  of  paper. 

The  first  priority  when  applying  for  any  kind 


of  funding  is  to  be  organized,  and  with  online 
applications  processes,  it’s  even  more  impor¬ 
tant.  That  means  going  to  the  online  application, 
printing  out  the  questions  or  downloading  the 
forms  and  instructions.  Then  compile  your  an¬ 
swers  and  gather  all  needed  information  before 
starting  on  the  actual  application. 

Some  organizations  will  require  using  a  web 
browser  for  the  application  process:  for  Win¬ 
dows,  you  should  do  fine  with  Internet  Explorer 
(IE),  as  most  online  systems  are  optimized  for 
that  browser.  On  a  Mac,  you  might  want  to 
download  Firefox  and  use  it  instead  of  Apple’s 
Safari,  as  Firefox  handles  “lE’-friendly  pages 
better. 

Some  organizations  will  require  downloading 
of  documents,  filling  them  in  and  then  upload¬ 
ing  them  in  the  correct  format.  Some  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  in  Acrobat  pdf  format,  which  can 
be  filled  out  and  saved  with  the  free  Acrobat 
Reader.  Some  will  be  in  a  Microsoft  format, 
which  means  you  need  that  program  or  need 

Continued  on  next  page 


Mark  Ratledge  owns  Songdog  Tech, 

LLC,  an  Information  Consulting  busi¬ 
ness  in  Missoula  (www.songdogtech. 
net).  He  has  received  a  MAC  Fellowship 
in  Photography,  acted  as  a  MAC  grants 
advisor  and  currently  serves  on  the  Cul¬ 
tural  and  Aesthetic  Advisory  Committee. 
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Author  responds  to  readers'  questions,  concerns 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2008 

A  reader  recently  commented  on  one  of  my 
articles  and  asked  the  provocative  question 
of  what  do  I  do  when  I  see  some  of  the  scams 
and  problems  I  write  about.  I  enjoyed  that 
letter,  since  it  agreed  with  my  opinions,  and 
answered  it  as  follows: 

I  do  not  confront  a  gallery  owner  or  repre¬ 
sentative.  I  wrote  an  article  about  this  problem 
for  a  national  publication  and  spoke  of  the 
problem  in  .several  seminars. 

In  cases  where  I  knew  a  particular  artist,  or 
the  artist  was  a  client,  I  informed  that  artist  of 
what  I  had  seen  and  left  it  to  the  artist  to  fol¬ 
low  up  or  not.  Such  a  problem  is  the  individual 
artist's  business  and  not  mine.  Some  artists 
care  about  such  things  and  others  do  not.  I 
entered  the  gallery  as  a  potential  customer  and 
not  as  anyone’s  legal  representative  or  law 
enforcement  officer. 

It  is  not  my  position,  unless  I  am  asked,  to 
tell  a  gallery  owner  that  what  he  is  doing  is 
either  illegal  or  unethical.  The  same  applies  to 
the  actions  of  some  artists  and  collectors. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  scams  I  have 
reported,  for  example,  the  Nigerian  scam  and 
counterfeit  cashier’s  and  bank  checks,  I  have 
consulted  with  both  state  and  federal  law  en¬ 
forcement  authorities,  banking  officials  and  lo¬ 
cal  law  enforcement.  Since  many  people  have 
never  heard  of  any  of  these  misdeeds,  even  in 
the  art  business,  education  seems  to  be  the  best 
remedy,  hence,  reporting  in  these  articles. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  at  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing  this  article,  there  have  been  103,307,539 
documented  attempts  to  swindle  people 
involving  the  Nigerian  scam! 

From  time  to  time,  I  answer  typical  ques¬ 
tions  from  readers,  and  most  of  them  relate 
to  basic  issues  of  law  as  they  apply  to  artists. 
Following  is  what  has  most  recently  concerned 
readers: 

What  is  the  copyright  notice? 

The  copyright  notice  consists  of  the  artist’s 
name,  copyright  symbol  ©,  and  the  year  of 
completion.  This  has  always  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  artists  to  include  in  a  visible  place 
on  their  artwork.  However,  with  the  ratification 
of  the  Berne  Copyright  Convention,  an  inter¬ 
national  copyright  treaty,  by  the  United  States, 
this  notice  is  no  longer  required.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  notice  is  still  recommended  to  avoid 
confusion. 

What  is  copyright  registration? 

Registration  is  a  step  beyond  the  copyright 


notice.  This  consists  of  registering  the  artist’s 
copyright  of  the  image,  either  a  painting  or  a 
sculpture,  or  anything  else  for  that  matter,  with 
the  Copyright  Office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Information  and  forms  can  be  found  at  the 
Copyright  Office  website:  www.copyright.gov. 
On  this  site  can  be  found  forms  (Form  VA  for 
art)  to  download,  along  with  helpful  instructions 
and  information  about  copyright  in  general  and 
the  services  of  the  Copyright  Office, 

Registration  is  not  required  but  the  advantage 
to  registering  is  that  if  an  infringement  occurs, 
and  the  work  has  been  registered,  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  additional  remedies  for  the  artist,  such  as 
statutory  damages  and  attorney  fees.  Otherwise, 
the  artist  must  prove  actual  damages,  which 
could  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and 
would  not  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  of  his 
attorney’s  fees  and  costs. 

Every  piece  of  artwork  need  not  be  registered, 
but  if  the  artist  has  a  unique  image,  or  one  that  he 
thinks  would  be  subject  to  likely  infringement,  it 
would  be  wise  to  register.  It  could  be  good  insur¬ 
ance,  and  mailing  pictures  to  oneself,  as  some 
like  to  do,  does  not  count. 

What  is  public  domain  art? 

This  is  artwork  upon  which  there  has  never 
been  a  copyright,  or  upon  which  a  copyright 
has  expired.  Old  Masters  work  is  in  the  public 
domain  as  is  the  work  of  Frederic  Remington, 
for  example.  Anyone  is  free  to  copy  or  reproduce 
such  work.  This  is  why  you  see  so  many  cop¬ 
ies  of  Remington  sculptures  and  a  variety  of  his 
prints. 

How  long  does  copyright  last? 

Under  current  law,  a  copyright  lasts  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  artist  plus  70  years.  In  years  past, 
under  different  incarnations  of  the  copyright  law, 
the  lengths  of  time  have  been  shorter,  ranging 
over  time  from  17  years  with  one  renewal  to 
longer  periods  depending  on  when  the  work  was 
completed. 

Has  the  fair-market-value  charitable  tax 
deduction  for  donations  by  artists  of  their  work 
ever  passed  Congress? 

No.  In  the  last  Congress,  the  bill  passed  in  the 
Senate  but  not  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  proposed  bills  are  designed  to  give  artists  a 
fair-market-value  charitable  tax  deduction  for  the 
donation  of  their  work  to  art  museums  and  other 
qualified  institutions. 

The  bill  in  the  Senate  is  called  the  Artist-Mu¬ 
seum  Partnership  Act,  and  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  it  is  called  the  Promotion  of  Artistic 
Giving  Act  of  2007.  They  are  the  same  thing. 


Bill  Frazier 


Notice:  Tax  changes  looming 

In  previous  issues,  I  have  mentioned  tax 
changes  that  may  adversely  affect  nonprofit 
organizations  and  donors  who  contribute  to 
them,  the  point  being  that  while  we  are  not 
getting  tax  increases  as  such,  our  accustomed 
tax  deductions  are  being  reduced. 

This  especially  holds  true  for  business  tax 
deductions  that  many  have  come  to  take  for 
granted  such  as  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system  or  IRS  Section  179  deductions.  This 
has  allowed  a  business,  such  as  an  art  studio 
or  gallery,  to  take  deductions  for  the  purchase 
of  items  for  use  in  the  business  and  expense 
them  all  off  in  the  year  of  purchase  rather 
than  depreciate  them  over  a  period  of  years. 
This  has  been  of  great  value  to  many  busi¬ 
nesses  for  years,  enabling  the  write  off  of  up 
to  $250,000  of  qualified  personal  property  in 
2008. 

However,  it  is  scheduled  to  drop  to 
$25,000  in  2009.  This  can  apply  to  anything 
from  new  studio  equipment,  furniture  and 
computers  to  certain  new  cars,  subject  to  limi¬ 
tations  and  conditions  that  you  should  discuss 
with  your  accountant  or  tax  lawyer.  The 
amount  of  $250,000  is  good  only  for  2008. 


Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu¬ 
able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He’s  in  private  practice  in 
Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at  406-932- 
5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net.  MAC  thanks 
Art  of  the  West  for  permission  to  reprint 
this  series. 


Tech  Talk 

(from  previous  page) 


to  find  it  at  a  public-use  computer,  such  as  in  a 
library.  Be  sure  to  upload  the  file  correctly. 

For  some  applications  you  may  also  need 
to  upload  or  email  images,  so  be  sure  they  are 
correct  in  terms  of  display  size,  pixel  depth  and 
file  format.  If  you  don’t  know  what  to  do,  find 
someone  who  does;  images  that  don’t  "work" 
for  the  review  committee  will  sink  your  applica¬ 
tion. 

For  some  federal  applications  at  grants.gov 
-  such  as  for  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
grants  -  you  may  need  your  own  PC  or  Mac  as 
you  might  need  to  install  the  PureEdge  reader; 
it  will  only  run  on  certain  versions  of  Windows 
and  Mac  OS  X. 

Plan  ahead  and  check  grants.gov  for  require¬ 
ments.  And  remember  to  register  at  grants.gov 
two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  time,  as  advised, 
and  finish  and  submit  your  federal  application 
ahead  of  the  deadline. 

And  remember  the  need  for  a  broadband  in¬ 
ternet  connection;  if  you’re  on  dial-up  and  need 
to  email  or  upload  large  images  or  files,  take 
your  files  on  a  flash  drive  to  a  friend’s  PC  or  to 
the  public  library. 


Artist's  Innovation  Award 


MAC  introduces  grant  program 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  launching  a 
new  grant  program,  the  Artist’s  Innovation 
Award,  to  honor  the  innovative  ideas,  prac¬ 
tices  and  contributions  of  Montana  artists. 

The  first  group  of  grants  will  be  offered 
only  to  visual  artists  and  the  deadline  to  apply 
is  May  1,  2009.  The  second  group,  with  a 
deadline  to  be  determined,  will  be  offered  to 
literary  and  performing  artists  (please  check 
our  website  after  July  1,  2(X)9). 

Program  description 

In  order  to  foster  environments  where  the 
innovation  and  creativity  of  artists  are  valued 
and  celebrated,  this  program  rewards  Mon¬ 
tana  artists  who  have  demonstrated; 

•  Extraordinary  innovation  in  their  work 
and  artwork; 

•  Outstanding  originality  and  dedication  in 
their  creative  pursuits;  and 


•  A  marked  capacity  for  self-direction. 

How  we  define  innovation 

Innovation  is  the  act  of  introducing 
something  new  or  different  to  further  an 
artist’s  vision  and  practice.  This  can  mean 
new  methods,  applications,  perspectives, 
elements,  forms,  materials  and/or  process¬ 
es  that  result  from  study,  experimentation 
or  experiences.  Innovation  involves  acting 
on  creative  ideas  to  make  some  specific 
and  tangible  difference. 

In  order  to  support  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana’s  ongoing  efforts  to  reduce  paper 
waste,  this  application  can  only  be  com¬ 
pleted  online. 

Go  to  the  link  on  our  homepage,  www. 
art.mt.gov,  for  details  on  the  program  and 
application  process. 


IRS  update: 
Museums 
take  note! 

What’s  New 
in  the  2008  IRS 
Form  990? 

Schedule  D 
contains  new 
reporting  require¬ 
ments  for,  among 
others,  museums 
and  other  organi¬ 
zations  maintain¬ 
ing  collections  of 
works  of  art  and 
other  items. 

“Organiza¬ 
tions  Maintaining 
Collections  of 
Arts,  Historical 
Treasures,  or 
Other  Similar 
Assets”  will  follow 
the  directions  for 
Schedule  D  on 
pages  2  and  3  of 
the  instructions 
and  fill  out  the  in¬ 
formation  in  Part 
111  of  Schedule  D. 

SFAS  116 
referenced  in 
the  directions 
stands  for  State¬ 
ment  of  Finan¬ 
cial  Accounting 
Standards  and 
has  been  around 
since  1993.  It 
exempts  nonprofit 
organizations 
from  recognizing 
contributions  of 
works  of  art,  his¬ 
torical  treasures 
and  similar  assets 
as  revenues 
and  capitalized 
as  assets  if  the 
donated  items  are 
added  to  collec¬ 
tions  held  for  pub¬ 
lic  exhibition,  edu¬ 
cation  or  research 
in  furtherance 
of  public  service 
rather  than  finan¬ 
cial  gain. 

This  is  not  a 
stringent  re¬ 
quirement,  but 
just  something 
nonprofits  will 
have  to  deal  with 
if  they  have  col¬ 
lections  and  file  a 
990.  The  990  EZ 
does  not  require 
this  schedule. 
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CAN  offers 
website 

The 

Community  Arts 
Network  (CAN) 
hosts  a  website 
that  offers  a  living 
archaeology  of 
information  about 
community-based 
arts.  Go  to  WWW. 
communityarts. 
net  and  find; 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database  of 
articles  from  High 
Performance 
magsiz'ine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter, 
APInews, 
which  can  be 
subscribed  to 
free  of  charge. 

Resources,  a 
bookstore  and 
forums  are  also 
available. 


pportunities 


Want  the  latest  info  on 
opportunities? 

Using  email,  the  arts  council  manages 
three  biweekly  information  newsletters 
that  provide  current  and  ongoing  opportu¬ 
nities.  Artists,  arts  organizations  and  arts 
educators  each  have  their  own  list. 

To  sign  up  for  any  or  all  of  these  In¬ 
formation  tools,  email  Beck  McLaughlin 
at  bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  look  for  the 
sign-up  form  on  our  website  and  in  the 
newspaper. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  National 


VSA  arts  is  seeking  visual  artists  who  are  interested 
in  participating  in  the  VSA  Arts  International 
Festival  to  be  held  in  20 1 0.  Revealing  Culture  will 
be  the  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  international 
artists  with  disabilities  brought  to  the  United  States. 
Applicants  from  a  wide  range  of  artistic  practices 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  Disability  is  a  requirement 
of  eligibility,  but  will  not  be  disclosed  during  the 
jury  process.  Artists  will  be  selected  on  the  aesthetic 
merits  of  their  work.  Artists  are  asked  to  consider 
the  theme  Revealing  Culture  as  it  relates  to  their 
submission,  but  a  relationship  to  the  theme  does 
not  have  to  be  explicit  or  obvious  in  the  work  itself. 
Submission  must  be  original  work  that  has  been 
completed  in  the  last  five  years  and  after  the  onset 
of  disability.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
vsarts.org/revealingcultureorwww.vsartsfestival. 
org;  or  call  202-628-2800  (voice)  or  202-737^0645 
(TTY).  DEADLINE:  April  30,  2009. 

Fish  Follies  is  a  juried  national  art  show  hosted 
by  the  Cordova  Historical  Museum,  to  celebrate 
with  art  the  annual  return  of  the  Copper  River  wild 
salmon.  Fish  Follies  is  open  to  all  artists  1 8  years  or 
older,  working  in  all  media.  The  theme  is  anything 
fishy:  oceans,  water,  fishing  or  seafood  related.  For 
more  information,  contact  Fish  Follies,  PO  Box 
391,  Cordova,  AK  99574;  907-424-6665;  email: 
infoservices@cityofcordova.net.  DEADLINE: 
April  25,  2009. 

National  Small  Art  Quilt  Works  Exhibition  will 
be  held  at  the  Main  Street  Gallery  in  Groton,  NY, 
July  23-Sept.  6.  U.S.  artists  18  years  and  older 
are  eligible  to  enter  this  exhibition.  Fiber  art  must 
measure  no  larger  than  1 6  inches  by  20  inches.  All 
artwork  must  be  for  sale.  The  gallery ’s  commission 
is  40%  of  retail  price.  Cash  awards.  $30/3  entry 
fee.  For  full  prospectus  and  information,  email 
maingal@localnet.com  or  send  SASE  to  The 
Main  Street  Gallery,  105  Main  St.,  PO  Box  151, 
Groton,  NY  13073;  website:  www.mainstreetgal. 
com.  DEADLINE:  June  13,  2009. 

Light  Fantastic  Exhibition  will  be  held  June  1 1- 
July  19  at  the  Main  Street  Gallery  in  Groton,  NY. 
Visual  artists  in  all  media,  residing  in  the  U.S. A. 
and  1 8  years  of  age  or  older  are  eligible  to  submit 
slides/digital  images  for  consideration.  The  theme 
of  the  artwork  must  be  based  on  the  subject  of 
flight,  in  either  a  physical,  emotional,  conceptual, 
cultural  or  spiritual  way.  For  full  prospectus  and 
information,  email  maingal  @  localnet.com  or  send 
SASE  to  The  Main  Street  Gallery,  105  Main  St., 
PO  Box  151,  Groton,  NY  13073;  website:  www. 
mainstreetgal.com.  DEADLINE:  May  9,  2009. 

The  2009  River  Rocks  Plein  Air  Paint  Out, 
scheduled  for  June  17-20,  will  bring  artists  from 
across  the  country  to  Idaho  Falls  for  a  lively 
competition  of  outdoor  painting.  The  River 
Rocks  arts  competition  is  open  to  plein  air  artists 
working  in  any  painting  or  drawing  medium. 
Artists  will  paint  their  choices  of  designated 
areas.  After  jurying  on  Friday,  June  19,  the 
painting  will  be  on  display  and  offered  for  sale. 
Registration  fee  is  $45.  Call  The  Art  Museum 
of  Eastern  Idaho  at  208-524-7777  or  visit 
www.theartmuseum.org  for  more  information. 
DEADLINE:  May  15,  2009. 


Agora  Gallery  of  New  York  City  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  24th  Chelsea  International  Fine 
Art  Competition  2009.  Awards  valued  at  $38,000 
will  be  distributed  as  follows:  exhibition  at  the 
Chelsea  art  gallery,  cash  awards,  internet  exposure 
and  publicity  in  ARTisSpectrum  magazine.  The 
exhibition  will  take  place  Aug.  14-Sept.  2  in 
Chelsea,  New  York  City.  The  gallery/artist  split 
will  be  50/50.  In  the  spirit  of  giving,  25%  of 
Agora  Gallery’s  proceeds  of  sales  resulting  from 
the  competition  exhibition  will  be  donated  to  Art 
Start,  an  award-winning,  nationally  recognized 
program  helping  underprivileged  youth  and  teens. 
Visit  www.agora-gallery.com/competition/art_ 
contest_main.aspx  to  enter  online  or  download 
the  submission  form.  DEADLINE:  March  10, 
2009. 

The  eighth  annual  Art  Source  Gallery  Juried 
Show  will  be  held  July  2-Aug.  1  at  Art  Source 
Gallery  in  Boise,  ID.  The  exhibit  is  open  to  all 
fine  artists  and  all  media  (no  video  or  crafts).  Cash 
awards:  $1,000  in  prize  money  given  to  Best  of 
Show  and  three  runners-up.  For  more  information, 
contact  Barbara  Louise  Bowling,  208-336-0767 
or  email  bbowling@cableone.net. 

Seattle  Out  and  Proud,  producer  of  the  annual 
Seattle  Pride  Parade,  is  looking  for  a  few  good 
artists  to  submit  pieces  for  inclusion  as  Seattle 
Pride  2(X)9  official  artists.  This  year’s  parade  theme 
is  Peace,  Love  and  Equality.  We  are  looking  for  art 
that  speaks  to  the  arc  of  the  historic  struggle  for 
equality,  past  and  present,  with  a  hopeful  vision 
of  a  future  where  LGBT  persons  and  families  live 
in  harmony,  fairness  and  inclusion  with  the  rest  of 
society.  For  more  information,  visit  http://www. 
seattlepride.org. 

The  27th  annual  Inland  Crafts,  a  juried  exhibit 
and  sale  featuring  over  70  craft  artisans,  will  be 
held  Nov.  6-8  at  the  newly  renovated  ballrooms 
at  the  Spokane  Convention  Center  in  downtown 
Spokane,  WA.  Heritage  and  original  contemporary 
craft  media  artists  including  photographers  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Jury  will  be  online  at  www. 
zapplication.org.  For  complete  information,  visit 
www.inlandcrafts.org.  DEADLINE:  April  3,  2009. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  of  Montana 


The  14th  Annual  Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival 

announces  a  call  to  artists  working  in  all  media 
to  submit  entries  for  its  juried  arts  and  crafts 
show.  The  festival  is  sponsored  by  the  Ennis  Arts 
Association  and  will  take  place  Aug.  8  in  the 
beautiful  Peter  T.’s  Park,  formerly  the  Wild  Rose 
Park,  in  downtown  Ennis,  MT.  For  an  application, 
write  to  Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival,  c/o  Margie 
Reck,  340  Bear  Creek  Loop,  Cameron,  MT 
59720;  call  Margie  at  406-682-4416,  or  email 
redmtnranch@yahoo.com.  DEADLINE:  May  15, 
2009. 

Arts  in  the  Park,  the  Hockaday  Museum’s  41st 
annual  juried  art  fair,  will  be  held  July  24-26  at 
Depot  Park  in  Kalispell,  MT.  Arts  in  the  Park,  a 
benefit  for  the  Hockaday  Museum,  is  Northwest 
Montana’s  largest  and  longest-running  art  and 
entertainment  fair  and  a  summertime  tradition 
in  the  Flathead  Valley.  Arts  in  the  Park  is  open 
to  all  artists  and  craftsmen  presenting  original 
and  handcrafted  work.  Jurors  evaluate  artwork 
for  quality,  creativity,  originality  and  balance  of 
mediums  represented  in  the  festival.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  available  at  www.hockadaymu,seum.org. 
Call  406-755-5268  for  information.  DEADLINE: 
May  2,  2009. 

Summerfair  is  a  major  summer  arts  and  crafts 
festival,  featuring  over  100  artisans  from  across 
the  country,  and  attracting  over  15,000  people 
from  Billings  and  the  surrounding  region.  Music, 
ethnic  foods,  performing  arts  groups  and  children’s 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  Is  Intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  Information  either  by 
Its  Inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  Insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  Information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


activities  contribute  to  the  festive  atmosphere  at 
North  Park.  View  or  download  an  application 
at  www.artmuseum.org.  Call  406-256-6804  or 
email  summerfair@artmuseum.org  for  more 
information.  DEADLINE:  March  31, 2009. 

Montana  Watercolor  Society  announces  its 
27th  annual  juried  art  exhibition,  Watermedia 
2009.  Watermedia  art  includes  watercolor, 
gouache,  acrylic,  inks  and  collage  on  paper. 
Juror  of  selection  and  awards  is  nationally 
known  artist  Don  Andrews.  Over  $5,000  in 
cash  and  merchandise  awards.  For  a  prospectus, 
send  a  #10  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to 
Watermedia  Chair,  Sandi  Busch,  2626  Bratton 
Way,  Stevensville,  MT  59870;  406-777-6909; 
email  sanbusl949@msn.com.  DEADLINE: 
May  1,  2009. 

The  City  of  Bozeman  and  the  Gallatin  Art 
Crossing  are  pleased  to  announce  a  call  for 
entries  for  the  2009-2010  show  and  installation. 
This  year’s  show  will  be  accepting  up  to  20 
applications.  Creation  or  contribution  for  the 
Gallatin  Art  Crossing  is  an  opportunity  to 
have  your  work  marketed  and  on  display  in 
downtown  Bozeman  for  one  year.  Installation  is 
July  11;  pieces  need  to  be  ready  to  install  and 
sustainable  outdoors  without  maintenance  for 
one  year.  Visit  www.gallatinartcrossing.com 
for  more  information  and  application  materials. 
DEADLINE:  June  12,  2009. 

The  33rd  annual  Montana  Interpretations 
Juried  Art  Show  will  be  held  June  5-July  13  at 
the  Clark  Chateau  in  Butte,  MT.  Colleen  Howe 
is  the  juror  of  selection  and  awards.  2-D  and  3-D 
media  accepted.  Cash  awards,  including  $500 
Best  in  Show.  Entry  fee  is  $30  ($25  members) 
for  three  entries  on  CD.  For  prospectus,  send 
SASE  to  BCCA,  PO  Box  4794,  Butte,  MT 
59702  or  email  Janice  Bogy,  Show  Co-Chair  at 
pj_wolf@earthlink.net.  DEADLINE:  April  3, 
2009. 

The  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History 
is  hosting  a  themed  show  titled  Confluence: 
Montana’s  Rivers  July  3-Aug.  25.  The  show 
features  depictions  of  and  around  Montana’s 
great  rivers  and  is  open  to  all  artists  in  all  media 
living  and  working  in  Montana.  For  a  complete 
prospectus,  send  a  stamped  self-addressed 
business-size  envelope  to  Bigfork  Museum  of 
Art  and  History,  Box  735,  Bigfork  MT  59911. 
No  phone  calls  please.  DEADLINE:  May  15, 
2009. 

The  Sunrise  Festival  of  the  Arts  will  be  held 
July  1 1  in  Sidney,  MT.  Booth  spaces,  priced  from 
$25  to  $45,  are  available  to  artists,  crafters  and 
authors.  The  event  is  organized  by  the  Sidney 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 
Call  406-433-1916  or  visit  www.adcomofmt. 
com. 

The  National  Folk  Festival,  set  for  July  10-12  in 
Butte,  MT,  is  accepting  applications  from  Native 
American  artists  who  would  like  to  sell  their 
work  in  the  First  Peoples’  Marketplace.  The 
First  Peoples’  Marketplace  is  a  unique  feature  of 
the  National  Folk  Festival  in  Montana.  Native 
American  artists  wanting  to  apply  can  locate  an 
application  and  guidelines  that  can  be  printed 
out  and  mailed  at  www.nationalfolkfestival. 
coni/2009/getinvolved_sellfirstpeoples.php.  All 
applicants  will  be  considered  by  a  jury  that  will 
evaluate  their  suitability  for  the  festival.  This 
year  the  jury  will  require  that  all  applicants 
comply  with  the  definition  of  “Indian,”  or 
“Indian  Artisan,”  under  the  Indian  Arts  &  Crafts 
Act  of  1 990,  and  provide  proof  of  this  and  their 
tribal  affiliation.  Artists  will  be  selected  in  April. 
Those  approved  by  the  jury  will  be  invited  to  fill 
about  20  slots  at  the  First  Peoples’  Marketplace. 
To  have  an  application  and  guidelines  mailed, 
call  406-497-6464.  DEADLINE:  March  31, 
2009. 
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Montana  Junior  Duck  Stamp  Competition  is 

seeking  student  submissions  for  the  2009  contest. 
Education  materials,  rules  and  entry  forms  can 
be  found  atwww.fws.gov/juniorduck.  For  more 
information  contact  Bob  Danley  at  the  Lee 
Metcalf  National  Wildlife  Reuge,  406-777-5552 
x203.  DEADLINE:  March  15,  2009. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 

Western  States  Arts  Federation  (WESTAF) 
is  pleased  to  announce  that  the  TourWest  grant 
for  Western  performing  arts  presenters  is  now 
online  and  open  for  applications.  TourWest 
is  a  competitive  grant  program  that  provides 
subsidies  to  nonprofit  arts  and  community 
organizations  for  the  presentation  of  out-of-state 
touring  performers  and  literary  artists.  Projects 
for  which  you  are  applying  must  include  one 
public  performance  and  one  outreach  activity, 
and  occur  between  Sept.  1 , 2009  and  August  3 1 , 
2010.  Applications  will  be  reviewed  based  on  the 
following  criteria:  artistic  quality;  presentation 
of  programs  to  underserved  and/or  culturally 
diverse  audiences;  quality  of  outreach  activities; 
collaboration  with  other  presenters;  and  the 
thoroughness  of  the  project’s  planning.  To  access 
the  guidelines  and  application,  visithttp://westaf. 
cgweb.org.  If  you  have  questions,  please  call 
(303)  629-1166.  DEADLINE:  April  1,  2009. 

Challenge  America  Fast-Track  grants  enable 
organizations,  particularly  those  that  are  small 
or  mid-sized,  to  extend  the  reach  of  the  arts 
to  underserved  populations  —  those  whose 
opportunities  to  experience  the  arts  are  limited 
by  geography,  ethnicity,  economics,  or  disability. 
Grants  are  $10,000  and  require  a  one-to-one 
match.  Projects  should  be  focused,  distinct 
activities  that  are  generally  smaller  in  scale  and 
shorter  in  duration  than  those  supported  through 
other  NEA  categories.  Projects  are  limited 
to  one  of  the  following  specific  types:  Guest 
Artists/Arts  Event,  Public  Art,  Civic  Design 
and  Cultural  Tourism/Districts.  Organizations 
that  apply  to  Challenge  America  Fast-Track 
are  not  eligible  to  apply  for  either  the  Access 
to  Artistic  Excellence  or  Learning  in  the  Arts 
for  Children  and  Youth  categories.  Information 
on  Challenge  America  Fast-Track  grants  and 
application  instructions  and  forms  are  available 
in  the  Fiscal  Year  2010  Guidelines,  which  are 
organized  by  discipline/field.  The  guidelines 
are  posted  on  the  Arts  Endowment  website  at 
www.arts.gov.  Applications  must  be  submitted 
via  www.grants.gov.  Applicants  will  receive 
notification  within  approximately  six  months  for 
projects  starting  after  Jan.  1 , 20 1 0.  DEADLINE: 
May  28,  2009. 

The  Tommy  Hilfiger  Corporate  Foundation 

funds  a  broad  range  of  youth-related  and  health- 
related  programs  in  grants  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000.  The  foundation  places  a  strong  emphasis 
on  efforts  that  expose  youth  to  experiences  in 
education  and  career-related  opportunities.  The 
foundation  is  committed  to  investing  in  health- 
related  organizations  and  cultural  programs 
that  impact  a  diverse  population.  Proposals 
submitted  to  the  foundation  must:  have  broad 
and  positive  impact  on  diverse  populations 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  women,  minorities 
and  at-risk  students;  target  K-12  and  college 
students;  expose  students  to  career  opportunities; 
develop  skills  in  new  technologies;  leverage 
teacher/administrator,  parental  and  community 
involvement;  include  hands-on  program 
activities;  lead  to  comprehensive,  systemic 
change  on  a  regional  and/or  national  basis; 
involve  collaborative  partnerships;  demonstrate 
capacity  to  gain  continuing  support;  result 
in  dissemination  and  replication  of  lessons 
learned;  and  develop  evaluation  component 
with  measurable  results.  Visit  www.tommy. 
com/opencms/opencms/corporate/foundation. 
DEADLINES:  April  1  and  October  1. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  the  2009-20 1 0  Lilian, 
Lincoln,  Matsutani,  MJD  and  Taunt  Fellowships. 
Each  fellowship  awards  $5,000  to  a  ceramic 
artist  that  demonstrates  merit  and  exceptional 
promise  for  a  one-year  artist  residency  at  the  Bray. 
The  foundation  is  also  accepting  applications 
from  ceramic  artists  for  its  2(X)9  resident  artist 
program.  Long-term  residencies,  usually  one 
year  with  an  option  to  extend  through  a  second 
year,  and  short-term  residencies,  usually 


through  the  summer 
months,  are  available. 

The  residencies  allow 
individuals  to  pursue 
theirpersonal  approach 
to  ceramics  and  provide 
a  unique  environment 
for  artists  to  come 
together  to  work,  learn 
and  share  with  each 
other.  The  Bray  also 
provides  a  studio, 
discounted  materials, 
a  variety  of  kilns,  sales 
gallery,  and  teaching 
opportunities.  Resident 
artists  cover  their  own 
costs  for  materials,  firing,  and  living  expenses  in 
Helena,  MT.  One-year  fellowships  and  summer 
scholarships  are  available.  Residences  offer  ceramic 
artists  a  supportive  environment  to  pursue  personal 
and  professional  artistic  goals  while  sharing  ideas 
and  techniques;  gallery  and  grounds  display  the 
legacy  of  their  work.  For  more  information  on 
the  fellowship  and  residency  program,  or  to  apply 
online,  visit  the  Bray  website  at  www.archiebray. 
org,  or  contact  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915 
Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602;  406- 
443-3502;  email:  archiebray@archiebray.org. 
DEADLINES:  March  2,  2009. 

The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian’s 
Indigenous  Contemporary  Arts  Program  offers 
support  to  a  wide  range  of  arts  activities  with  the 
goal  of  increasing  the  knowledge,  understanding,  and 
appreciation  of  contemporary  Native  American  arts. 
The  Artist  Leadership  Program  enables  indigenous 
artists  to  research,  document,  network  and  develop  Life 
skills  to  enhance  artistic  growth  and  strengthen  career 
development.  This  two-part  program  includes,  first, 
a  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  conduct  research  and 
to  receive  professional  training  services,  and.  second, 
an  artist-facilitated  community  project  to  share  the 
knowledge  learned  from  the  visit.  Artists  will  receive 
contract  awards  of  $6,000  or  $7,000.  The  Emerging 
Artist  Program  seeks  to  enhance  the  artistic  growth 
of  emerging  artists  in  high  school  and  college  tlirough 
a  research  and  training  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  The 
high  school  program  awards  the  opportunity  to  the 
first-place  winner  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Indian 
Education’s  (www.indianeducation.org)  National  Art 
Contest.  For  complete  program  guidelines,  visit  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  at  www. 
americanindian.si.edu.  DEADLINE:  April  6,  2(X)9. 

The  Matthew  Hansen  Endowment  is  funding 
projects  focusing  on  Montana  history,  creative  writing 
and  wilderness  studies.  Awards  usually  range  from 
$400  to  $  1 ,000,  For  more  information,  call  406-243- 
5361  or  visit  www.cfc.umt.edu/wi.  DEADLINE: 
March  1,  2009. 


Workshops/Conferences 


The  Montana  Watercolor  Outfit  invites  you  to 
a  five-day  Watercolor  Workshop  with  Lian  Zhen 
in  Billings,  March  30-April  3.  Sponsored  by  and 
held  at  Montana  State  University-Billings.  Tuition 
is  $300.  In  the  two-day  Chinese  painting  session 
students  learn  how  to  use  the  Chinese  brushes, 
ink  and  color.  During  the  three-day  watercolor 
painting  session,  students  learn  basic  techniques 
such  as  composition  and  coloring,  as  well  as  Lian’s 
techniques.  For  more  information,  call  406-259- 
6400  or  email  dbladi  @aol.com.  Space  is  limited. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  28,  2009. 

Don  Marvine  Composition  and  Design  Workshop 

will  be  held  April  25-26  at  Two  Rivers  Gallery  in 
Big  Timber,  MT.  This  unique  workshop  offers  an 
overview  of  the  basic  elements  of  composition  and 
design  through  visual  presentation  of  paintings 
from  all  periods,  media  and  styles  of  art.  This  is  a 
workshop  that  even  non-painters  (people  interested 
in  art  but  not  practicing  artists)  will  enjoy.  For 
information,  call  406-932-4009. 

The  Triple  ‘D’  Game  Farm  offers  art  and 
photography  workshops  in  the  beautiful  Flathead 
Valley  in  Kalispell,  MT.  They  can  provide  28 
species  of  North  American  and  exotic  animals  in 
natural  settings.  Professional  trainers  will  present 
the  animals  in  a  variety  of  filming  locations  ranging 
from  scenic  water  and  forest  settings,  to  majestic 
rocky  outcrops  with  mountainous  backdrops.  They 
have  several  sites  and  ranches,  which  can  include  a 
chance  to  photograph  western  tack,  old  bams,  real 
Montana  wranglers  and  more.  The  workshops  are 


led  by  nationally  and  internationally  known  artists. 
Coming  up:  Patsy  Lindamood,  “Pastels  Go  Wild,” 
April  3-5;  George  Bumann,  “Wildlife  Sculpting 
Inside  and  Out,”  April  10-12;  and  Julie  T  Chapman. 
“Capturing  the  Essence”  Summer  Art  Workshop, 
June  25-28.  Visit  www.tripledgamefarm.com  or 
call  406-755-9653  for  more  details  on  workshops. 
They  also  offer  individual  shoots  depending  upon 
the  availability  of  dates. 

Camp  Equinox  Summer  Theatre  Day  Camp 

offers  two  sessions  in  Bozeman  for  kids  entering 
grades  one  through  eight;  June  22-July  16  and 
July  20- Aug.  13.  Katie  Goodman  and  Soren 
Kisiel  are  the  artistic  directors,  and  supervise  a 
I  highly  creative  staff  of  experienced  performing 
arts  teachers  and  guest  performers  from  around 
the  nation,  plus  a  team  of  teen  interns.  For  more 
information,  or  to  register,  call  406-587-0737, 
ext.  5  or  visit  www.campequinox.com. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Violin  Workshop  will  be  held 
at  the  North  Valley  Music  School  in  Whitefish,  MT, 
April  24-25.  Open  to  all  ages,  this  is  a  Suzuki  violin 
workshop  for  beginner  to  advanced  students,  with 
guest  artists  Terry  Durbin  and  others.  Other  childhood, 
youth  and  all-ages  classes  are  offered  also.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.northvalleymusicschool.org 
or  call  406-862-8074. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena,  MT.  offers 
these  adult  ceramics  classes;  Beginning  Ceramics; 
Hand  Building  and  Throwing,  7-10  p.m.  Tuesday 
evenings  March  24-May  26;  Intermediate  Ceramics; 
Emphasis  onHand  Building,  lOa.m.-l  p.m.Tuesdays, 
March  24-May  26;  and  Intermediate  Ceramics; 
Emphasis  on  Throwing,  7-10  p.m.  Wednesday 
evenings,  March  25-May  27.  To  register  call  406- 
443-3502,  ext.  13  or  visit  www.archiebray.org. 

Relief  Printmaking  Workshop  with  Julia  Becker 

will  be  held  March  27-29  and  April  17-19  at  the 
University  of  Great  Falls.  For  more  information 
and  cost,  contact  the  UGF  Art  Department  at  406- 
791-5375. 

The  National  Teen  Art  Experience  is  a  week-long 
college  accredited  art  program  specifically  designed 
for  teen  artists  aged  16  and  up,  to  be 
held  June  29-July  3  in  Eureka,  MT.  Fifteen  students 
will  be  selected.  The  workshop  will  be  based  at  the 
Creative  Arts  Center  in  Downtown  Eureka  and  will 
cover  color,  form,  composition,  sculpture  and  pastel. 
Cost  is  $650;  students  pay  $250  and  the  Susan  K. 
Black  Foundation  will  provide  the  balance  of  $400. 
Fees  cover  all  instruction  and  some  meals.  Two 
college  credits  may  be  applied  for  through  MSU, 
for  an  additional  $  1 25.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.wandamumm.com  or  call  406-889-5187. 

The  Red  Lodge  Clay  Center  offers  a  workshop 
with  Robert  “Boomer”  Moore,  March  7-8  at  the 
center  in  Red  Lodge,  MT.  Boomer’s  pieces  roll, 
twirl  and  almost  come  to  life.  The  workshop  is  free, 
limited  to  30  people.  Call  406-446-3993. 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  MT, 
offers  these  art  classes;  Fiber  Art;  Color  On  with 
Valerie  Aita,  March  7;  Watercolor  for  Fun  with 
Doug  Turman,  Tuesday  evenings  March  10-31; 
Into  the  Darkroom  with  Kurt  Keller,  Wednesday 
evenings,  March  11 -April  1;  Drawing  People  for 
Real  Beginners  with  Tulasi  Zimmer,  Wednesday 
evenings,  March  11-25;  Mixed  Media;  Mix  It  Up 
with  Judy  Kline,  March  21;  Painting  with  Pastels 
with  Bruce  Park,  March  28;  Fiber  Art:  Color  Off 
with  Valerie  Aita,  April  4;  Abstract  Approaches  to 
Painting  with  Tulasi  Zimmer,  Wednesday  evenings, 
April  8-29;  and  Book  Arts:  Coptic  Binding  with 
Marion  Lavery,  April  25.  Costs  vary  from  $90- 
$150.  Costs,  supply  lists  and  online  registration 
is  available  at  www.holtermuseum.org  or  call 
406-442-6400. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Percent  for  Art:  Calling  all  artists 

Several  new  Percent-for-Art  projects  will  commence  in  the  near 
future.  Anyone  with  an  interest  in  public  art  projects  should  update 
their  contact  information  by  writing  or  emailing  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

To  be  added  to  the  database  or  update  your  information, 
please  send  us  your  name,  mailing  address,  phone  number(s), 
email  address,  website  address  and  mediumjs)  and  style(s). 

Email  the  information  to  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle  at  khurtle@mt.gov  or 
mail  it  to  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Percent-for-Art  Program,  P.O.  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Percent-for-Art  program  and  check  for 
new  projects,  visit  art.mt.gov/artists/artists_percent.asp. 


Go  Green! 

Go  paperless 
and  receive  State 
of  the  Arts  elec¬ 
tronically. 

Sign  up  at 
www.art.mt.gov. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506;  202- 
682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
email:  webmgr  ©arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW.  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-606-8400; 
www.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
email;  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

■  Americans 
for  the  Arts:  1000 
Vermont  Ave., 

NW,  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

■  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St. 

NW.  Sle.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005; 
202-289-1818:  WWW. 
aam-us.org. 

■  National 
Trust  tor  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036;  202-588-6000; 
WWW,  national  trust, 
org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U  S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission,  1801 

L  St.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 

DC  20507; 

202-663-4900  or 

800-669-4000 

tor  employment 

questions;  www.eeoc. 

gov/facts/howtofil. 

htm. 

•  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts:  155  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  14th 
Floor,  New  York 

NY  10013-1507; 
212-366-6900;  vrww. 
nyfa.org. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 
1331  FSt  NW.  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 

DC  20004:800-872- 
2253;  www.access- 
txiard.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  for 
assistive  technology 
product  information. 


Workshops  (continued) 


Composition  in  Landscape  Painting,  June  6-7  at 
MoFAB  in  Butte,  MT,  is  a  two-day  workshop  with 
award-winning  artist  Colleen  Howe.  A  portion  of 
the  workshop  will  be  plein  air.  Instruction  will 
be  in  oils  and  pastels,  but  artists  of  all  media  are 
invited  to  participate.  Howe  is  a  signature  member 
of  the  Pastel  Society  of  American  and  American 
Women  Artists.  Her  work  has  appeared  in  The 
PastelJoumal,  AmericanArtist,  Southwest  Art  and 
The  Artist's  Magazine.  Cost  is  $100  per  day  ($75 
for  Butte  Copper  City  Artists  members).  For  more 
information,  or  registration  contact  Janice  Bogy, 
pj_wolf@earthlink.net  or  406-494-5558. 

The  Lewistown  Art  Center  in  Lewistown,  MT, 
offers  the  following  workshops:  Fantastic  Jewelry 
with  Chris  Tremain,  March  14;  Oil  Painting  with 
Tom  English,  April  4-5;  Oil  and  Pastel  Painting 
with  Aaron  Schuerr,  Aug.  1 ;  and  Plein  Air  Painting 
with  Joe  Bohler,  Sept.  7-11.  Call  406-535-8278. 

Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture  offers 
the  following  classes  at  their  center  in  Livingston, 
MT:  Life  Drawing  sessions  each  Tuesday  evening; 
Women's  Jewelry  Nights,  the  last  Wednesday  of 
each  month;  Photography  Critique  Workshop, 
Thursday  evenings  March  5-April  9;  Rameworked 
Glass  Bead  Workshop,  March  21-22;  and  Basket 
Weaving,  April  20  and  27.  Call  406-222-5222  or 
visit  www.livingstoncenter.org. 

A  free  workshop  on  preserving  local  history, 
made  possible  by  the  Montana  Historical  Society 
County  Initiative,  is  being  held  at  The  History 
Museum  in  Great  Falls,  MT.  Beginning  with 
a  reception  on  Thursday,  March  26  at  6  p.m., 
the  workshop  will  be  all  day  Friday,  March  27. 
Free  resources  will  be  distributed  and  a  full 
roster  of  presenters  from  the  Montana  Historical 
Society,  Montana  State  Library,  Cascade  County 
Preservation  Office  and  The  History  Museum  will 
comprise  the  day.  The  workshop  is  geared  to  all 
sizes  of  organizations,  with  particular  care  to  make 
the  event  appropriate  to  the  most  rural  of  areas. 
Lunch  will  be  provided.  Call  for  an  application 
package:  406-452-3462;  RSVP  by  March  13. 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  in  Missoula,  MT, 
offers  the  following  classes:  Relief  Printmaking 
for  Beginners  with  Bev  Glueckert,  Feb.  28, 
$45-$50;  Collagraph  Printmaking  with  Bev 
Glueckert,  March  7.  $45-$50;  Drawing:  Wet  and 
Dry  Media  with  Margarete  de  Soleil,  Tuesdays, 
March  3-24,  $45-$50;  Art  and  Ekphrastic  Poetry 


with  Kelly  Hart  and  Emily  Walter  Seitz,  Mondays, 
April  6-27,  $49.50-$55;  andMarie  Watt:  Exhibiting 
Artists  Workshop,  March  19.  Call  406-728-0447 
to  register. 

Bear  Canyon  School  of  Art  in  Bozeman,  MT, 
offers  these  workshops:  Surface  Treatments  for 
Jewelers  with  Ken  Bova,  April  25-26,  $285; 
What  A  Relief!  With  Michael  deMeng,  May  9, 

$  1 50;  and  Island  of  Demented  Toys  with  Michael 
deMeng,  May  10,  $150.  Call  406-586-8770  or 
visit  www.bearcanyonschool.com  for  information 
or  to  register. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Butte  offers  the  following 
classes:  Beginning  Painting,  Tuesdays,  through 
May  30;  and  Life  Drawing,  Thursdays,  through 
May  28.  Call  406-723-7600. 

Watercolor  on  Flathead  Lake  is  holding  three 
workshop  sessions  in  2009:  April  13-17  with 
Joseph  Zbukvic;  April  20-24  with  Alvaro  Castagnet; 
and  Aug.  24-28  with  David  Taylor.  For  more 
information,  contact  Florance  O’Neal  at  406-257- 
0604  or  email  herennow@montanasky.com. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  offers 
these  workshops:  Sarah  Jaeger:  Pottery  101, 
March  28-29,  $230;  David  Peters  and  Tim  Stepp: 
Connecting  to  Place;  Exploring  Local  Ceramic 
Materials,  May  29-3 1 ,  $320;  Beth  Cavener  Stichter 
and  Tip  Toland;  Sculpting  Gesture:  Animal  and 
Human,  June  1 5-26,  $800;  Don  Reitz:  All  the  things 
you  want  to  know  about  clay  but  couldn’t  find 
someone  to  ask. . .,  July  10-12,  $325;  Sam  Chung: 
Process  and  Design:  Hand  Building  Slab  Pots, 
Aug.  7-9,  $325;  Rosalie  Wynkoop:  More  is  More: 
An  Over-the-Top  Approach  to  Majolica,  Sept. 
25-27,  $325;  Wayne  Higby;  Embarrassing  Doubt, 
Oct.  10-11,  $200.  To  register,  call  406-443-3502, 
ext  13.  For  more  information  visit  www. archiebray. 
org,  or  contact  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915 
Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602;  email: 
archiebray  @  archiebray.  org. 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings  invites 
artists  of  all  skill  levels  to  participate  in  workshops 
led  by  regional  artists.  Steve  Degenhart  teaches 
salt  glazing  with  his  pottery  class,  March  21. 
Susan  Burrows  Dabney  presents  a  two-day  class 
on  oil  painting,  April  18-19.  Dione  Roberts 
teaches  basic  glass  fusing.  May  16.  For  more 
information,  call  YAM  at  406-259-9160  or  email 
lindas5252@yahoo.com. 

Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish,  MT,  offers 
these  classes:  Mud  in  Motion  with  Barbara  Lydon, 


March  5  and  26;  Introduction  to  Felt  Making  with 
Kendra  Hope,  March  1 1 ;  Mosaic  Monogram  with 
Deb  Stika,  March  14  and  21;  Glass  Fusing  with 
Melanie  Drown,  March  18;  and  Stained  Glass 
Mosaic  with  Sue  Lawrence,  March  31.  Call  406- 
862-5929  or  visit  www.stumptownartstudio.org. 


Residencies 


Call  to  artists  of  all  mediums:  writers,  composers, 
painters,  poets,  playwrights  and  more !  Apply  now 
for  a  residency  at  the  Montana  Artists  Refuge 
in  Basin,  MT.  The  Refuge  has  supported  art  at 
its  source  for  over  fifteen  years  by  providing 
uninterrupted  time  and  space  in  a  unique  and 
inspiring  atmosphere.  Join  the  many  artists  from 
around  the  comer  and  around  the  globe  in  residence 
at  the  Refuge.  To  apply  or  find  out  more,  visit 
www.montanaartistsrefuge.org. 

The  Flathead  National  Forest,  Hockaday  Museum 
of  Art,  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  Foundation 
and  the  Swan  Ecosystem  Center  are  accepting 
applications  for  their  2009  Artist-Wildemess- 
Connection  program,  an  artist-in-residence 
project  that  connects  artists  and  local  communities 
with  our  wild  lands.  Professional  working  artists 
of  various  disciplines,  media  and  styles  spend 
seven  to  14  days  in  a  remote  forest  cabin  on  the 
Flathead  National  Forest  to  focus  on  their  art.  After 
completing  their  residency,  artists  select  a  format 
to  share  their  talents  and  residency  experience  with 
the  community  and  donate  a  representative  piece 
of  their  art  to  the  Artist- Wilderness-Connection 
program.  Applications  to  participate  in  the  2009 
program  are  available  at  www.hockadaymuseum. 
org/AWC09a.htm  or  by  calling  the  Hockaday 
Museum  of  Art  at  406-755-5268.  Individuals  and 
group  collaborations  are  invited  to  apply.  Three 
Montana  artists  will  be  selected  for  the  2009 
program.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  28,  2009. 


Literature 


The  Idaho  Prize  for  Poetry  2009  is  accepting 
entries  from  all  U.S.  poets.  There  is  a  $1,000 
cash  prize,  plus  publication  by  Lost  Horse  Press, 
a  nonprofit  independent  literary  press.  The  2009 
Judge  is  Carolyne  Wright.  The  entry  fee  is  $25. 
For  guidelines,  contact  Lost  Horse  Press,  105 
Lost  Horse  Lane,  Sandpoint,  ID  83864;  www. 
losthorsepress.org.  DEADLINE:  May  15,  2009. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


Humanities  Montana,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University 
of  Montana.  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022;  www. 
humanities-mt.org.  Presents  humanities  programs,  awards 
grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Chair  Cheryl  Bannes, 
524  Coook  St.,  Lewistown,  MT  59457;  406-535-6191; 
email:  mt4arted@gmail.com;  www.maae.org.  Provides 
professional  development  for  teachers  in  arts  education  and 
advocacy  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President  Betsy  Rogstad, 

Great  Falls  High  School,  1214  4th  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls, 

MT  59401;  406-727-8271;  email;  Betsy _Rogslad@gfps. 
kl2.mt.us;  www.artedmontana.org.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 
1 872.  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www. 
monlanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Humanities  Montana  31 1 
Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
598 12;  406-243-6022.  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse;  www. 
montanabook.org.  Organizes  public  forums  featuring 
Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading,  book  arts  and 
publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena. 
MT  59601;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  211.  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-443-8313; 
email:  mtcf@ml.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 


agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman. 

MT  59771;  406-585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1 824,  Bozeman.  MT 
5977 1 ;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Beth  Mazanec,  1006 
Saddle  Dr.,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  406-442-3178  (O);  email; 
bmazanec@tdisp.com.  Provides  professional  information 
and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland.  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www.mt 
performingarts.org.Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  5 16  N.  Park,  Suite  A.  Helena, 
MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www.preservemontana.org. 
Provides  technical  assistance  and  infor-mation  on  historic 
preservation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider  pro-gram. 
Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations; 
provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and 
station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill.  9  N.  Dakota,  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 


email:  l_brazill@umwestem.edu.  A  K-12  education 
resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre.  Big 
Sky  High  School.  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula. 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email;  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3(X)2,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@mt.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  21 12  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 
225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 
N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Artist’s  Innovation  Awards 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
Artist’s  Innovation  Award  for  visual  artists.  The 
Montana  Arts  Council  is  launching  this  new  grant 
program  to  honor  the  innovative  ideas,  practices 
and  the  contributions  of  Montana  artists.  Only 
visual  artists  are  eligible  for  the  first  group  of 
grants.  The  second  group  will  be  offered  to  literary 
and  performing  artists  and  the  deadline  is  not  yet 
determined.  (Please  check  back  after  July  1,  2009). 
This  application  can  only  be  completed  online. 

Go  to  MAC’S  website  www.art.mt.gov.  Artist’s 
Innovation  Award  for  Visual  Arts  deadline  to  apply 
is  May  1,2009,5:00  p.m.  MST. 

Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to  continue 
operating  support  grants  for  Montana  non-profit  arts 
organizations  under  a  program  entitled  Public  Value 
Partnerships.  Public  value  partners  are  defined 
as  organizations  making  a  positive  difference  in 
the  individual  and  collective  lives  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state  through  the  arts,  and  worthy  of  state 
investment.  These  grants  fund  Montana  non-profit 
arts  organizations  who  have  had  their  501(c)(3) 
status  for  a  minimum  of  five  years  and  a  half-time 
paid  staff  member.  Guideline  specifics  are  available 
on  the  MAC  website.  Current  grants  run  July  1, 
2006  to  June  30,  2010.  No  new  applications  are 
being  accepted  since  the  funding  is  fully  committed. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and  the 
nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched  1:1 
in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards  are 
made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working  artists 
and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations  (touring 
or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on  and 


process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to  clearly 
communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of  the  chosen 
art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a  variety  of 
educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in  the 
Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and  aesthetic 
projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from  the  interest 
earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications  must, 
however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a  governmental 
entity.  Requirements  include  a  1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational 
Support.  Capital  expenditures  require  a  3:1  match  of 
cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  The  application 
deadline  is  August  1,  2010  for  FY  2012-2013. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in  the 
arts. 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program  encom¬ 
passes  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days  with  no 
more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to  four 
weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies:  These  are 
residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that  support 
and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong  learning, 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts  are  also 
funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 


chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Professional  Development  Grants 

Professional  Development  Grants  provide 
matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1 )  attend  seminars, 
conferences  and  workshops  to  further  professional 
development  or  to  improve  artistic  quality,  community 
service  in  the  arts,  or  arts  management  skills  and 
operations;  and  2)  hire  a  consultant  of  your  choice 
to  advise  artists  or  nonprofit  arts  organizations 
on  technical  matters,  specific  programs,  projects, 
administrative  functions,  or  facilitate  strategic 
planning,  marketing  or  development  planning.  The 
amounts  of  these  grants  will  not  exceed  $750  for 
individuals  and  $1,000  for  organizations  and  will 
depend  on  available  funds.  A  1 : 1  match  in  cash  or  in- 
kind  goods  and  services  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the  first 
of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  celebrates  the 
contributions  of  Montana’s  master  artists.  A 
member  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters 
is  a  person  who  throughout  their  lifetime  of 
work  in  the  traditional  arts  has  created  a  notable 
body  of  work.  Of  significant  cultural  and  artistic 
stature,  their  work  is  representative  of  the  historic, 
traditional,  and  innovative  arts  and  handcrafts 
distinctive  to  the  state  and  is  worthy  of  note  on 
both  a  state  and  national  level.  Deadlines  for  this 
program  are  ongoing.  For  nomination  materials, 
visit  the  MAC  website  at  http://art.mt.gov/artists/ 
artists_masters.asp  or  contact  Cindy  Kittredge 
at  elkittredge@dishmail.net  or  phone  her  at 
406-468-4078. 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary  classroom 
teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on-one  with  a 
professional  working  artist  in  order  to  develop  the 
teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular  artistic  discipline. 
Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must  apply  at  least  six 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  start-date  of  your  project.  A 
cash  match  is  not  required.  All  grants  are  for  $500. 
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Grant  Programs 

Name. _ 

Address  _ _ 


City 


State _  Zip 


Phone _ Email  _ 

Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  email  mac@mt.gov 

Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant 
guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

□  Artist's  Innovation  Award 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Montana  Circle  of  American  Masters  Nomination 
Form 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Award  Grant  Application 

□  Public  Value  Partnerships  Application 

□  T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts  Application 

□  Other _ 

be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 

— 
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Subscribe  to  bi-weekly  | 
email  newsletters  I 

Name; _  I 

Email  Address:  _  ' 


'  Which  email  newsletter(s)  do  you 
I  want  to  receive? 

I  □  Artists  □  Arts  Organizations 

I  □  Arts  Educators 

I  Mail  in  form  or  go  online:  www.art.mt.gov/ 
l^resources/resources_subscribe 


What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911 ;  or  email  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event: _ 


Sign-up  or  update 
your  mailing  info 


NEW  ADDRESS 


Name: 


Address: 


Description, 


City,  State: 
Zip: _ 


Event  Location  : 
Date(s): _ 


Daytime  Phone_ 
Email  Address; 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Time(s):_ 

Sponsor: 

Address: 


Name: _ 

Address:_ 
City,  State: 
Zip: _ 


Phone: 


Email: 


Daytime  Phone. 


I  Website; _ 

I  The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Piease  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot 
^  Tick^,PO^o)^5468j^rMt^lls,  m ^4m_800^^-^q^e^  4M;_ernml^ibfeatures@sofast.net 


Email  Address:  _ 

Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 

I  or  go  online  at  www.art.mt.gov 
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Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  MAC  at  406- 
444-6510  or  email 
sflynn@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 


1  Art  Funding  Weaves  through  Legislature; 

Agnes  Kenmille;  Stimulus  Package;  Montana's  Circle 
of  American  Masters  Members 

2  Ami’s  Addendum:  Legislative  Update  (cont.);  Agnes 
Kenmille  (cont.) 

3-4  Congrats;  Welcome  To;  Condolences; 

5  Western  Art  in  Great  Falls;  Auctions  In  Billings 
and  Kalispell;  GAA  Nominations  Online;  Stimulus 
Package  (cont.) 

6-7  About  Books 

8  About  Music 

9  MIBA  Conference;  Native  Nevus  Briefs 

10  Posters,  Lesson  Plans  Showcase  MCAM  Artists; 
Professional  Development  Workshop 

11  Issues  Facing  Arts  Education;  Poetry  Out  Loud  Finals 

12  Stories  Reflect  Public  Value  of  MAC’S  Grants  and 
Programs 

13  Odyssey  of  the  Stars;  Great  Falls  Book  Festival; 
Challenge  America  Grants 

14-16  Arts  Calendar 

1 7-1 8  Arts  and  Exhibits;  Activities  Commemorate 

Installation  of  Russell  Sculpture  in  Statuary  Hall 

1 9  Governor’s  Conference  on  Tourism; 

Montana  Artists  Head  to  Kentucky  Craft  Market; 

Historic  Preservation  Awards 

20  Managing  in  Tough  Times 
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